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THE CASE OF THE GREAT TOWNS. 


ig farmers of Aylesbury have frequently gathered to 
dine or to meet with some noteworthy political results, 
and though the meeting of last Wednesday will scarcely 
rank very prominently in the fasti of the doomed borough, 
still it was an interesting meeting. Mr. Groner Russe, 
who owes his political existence (and perhaps his material 
existence likewise) to the fact that we have a House of Lords, 
appears to think that that institution has done its work in 
producing him, and ought, therefore, to be abolished. But the 
hereditary principle had amends made to it by Sir CHARLES 
Ditxe’s allusion to a long line of his ancestors who repose in 
Burnham churchyard. After this Sir CHaRLes repeated the 
customary Government account of the compromise (against 
which there is nothing to be said except that it is unfor- 
tunately not in harmony with historical facts), eulogized 
single-member districts, and proceeded to fall foul of the 
Saturday Review. Certainly we do not expect Sir Cuares 
Dirks to agree with us. But,as he has plenty of good 
political money, so far as argument goes, in his pocket, it is 
a pity that he should try to < money of such doubtful 
value as garbled quotation. He should leave Birmingham 
coin to Birmingham. In the first place, the Saturday 
Review, so far from “trying to get up a scare against 
“ single-member districts,” pointed out that jubilation and 
trepidation were equally unwise. In the second place, 
Sir Cuartes Ditke, in glorifying his friend Mr. Jesse 
Cotiines (who seems to have been brought in very much 
by the head and shoulders), omitted half the sentence he 
quoted. The Saturday Review remarked that the new dis- 
tricts might send “ men of the type of Mr. Jesse CoLiines 
“ or men of the type of the late Mr. Fawcert.” It was left 
to readers to distribute the parts of honest man and thief. 
As Sir is so sure that Mr. is the 
honest man (his colleague, Mr. Saaw Lerevre, in a letter 
to the Daily News of Wednesday, speaks much less enthu- 
siastically of the member for Ipswich), we are, after his own 
fashion of argument, entitled to consider that he regards the 
lamented member for Hackney as an instance of the type 
which the new districts should not return. But we do not 
pay false coin with false coin; and we prefer to thank Sir 
Cuartzs for his acknowledgment of the palpableness of 
our hit. 

So far, however, as the Presipent of the Loca Govern- 
MENT Boarp dealt with the outcry against single-member dis- 
tricts, he dealt with a subject which is of no small importance. 
It will probably not be very easy to determine, until the 
approach of the end of the Parliamentary recess, what 
are the respective probabilities of the acceptance of the 
Redistribution Bill as a whole and of its modification in any 
considerable degree. Speaking rovghly, the constituencies 
created, maintained, or reorganized at this new political 
departure fall into four classes—the small one-member 
boroughs, the large two-member boroughs, the still larger 
boroughs which are to be divided into one-member districts, 
and the new county divisions, which, strongly resembling as 
constituencies under the Redistribution Bill merely the old 
rural boroughs, are differentiated from them as far as the 
Franchise Bill is concerned by the existence of the pro- 

y vote. With regard to three of these classes there 
been iy, See evidence of any revolt or difference 
of opinion. Most of the dying boroughs were prepared for 


the inevitable, and those which survive in a mutilated con- ! 


dition are of the opinion of Macenas, and distinctly prefer 
mutilation to extinction. If the attempt to raise the 
limit of disfranchisement to twenty thousand were per- 
severed with, there might be a more serious feeling in this 
class ; but such a raising is not at present likely to be pro- 
posed by any person of the slightest weight in Parliament. 
The two-membered constituencies, though many of them are 
in proportion treated rather shabbily, are happy in being let 
alone. As to the new county divisions, they are still dans 
le néant, or at most souls waiting for embodiment, and 
without any organ of expression. There remains the im- 
portant class of the large boroughs, existing or to be 
created, under the system of single-member divisions; and 
in this class it is impossible to say that the same approval or 
the same absence of disapproval exists. On the contrary, a 
very strong feeling of disapproval has been manifested 
already, and it depends very much on the will and the tact 
of such opponents of the Bill as Sir Joun Luspock and 
Mr. Courtney whether, during the two months which will 
pass before Parliament meets again, this disapproval ends 
in a formal opposition to the one-member system in large 
boroughs or not. 

The lead in the protest against division has been taken by 
Manchester, but the same feeling exists very strongly at 
Leeds, and appears to be entertained to some extent at 
Birmingham. If Liverpool is quoted on the other side, it 
is due merely to the fact that the scheme is believed to be in 
great part the invention of a prominent local politician in 
that town who calls himself a Tory; though some of the 
results of his connexion with Liverpool Toryism have 
been scarcely such as to recommend him to the party. 
It is, moreover, understood that no few Liverpool Conser- 
vatives and many Liberals feel the same distaste to the 
proposed morcellement which is felt by all prominent poli- 
ticians on both sides at Manchester and, more or less, in 
the great towns throughout the country. We confess 
that we are unable to discern anything ludicrous, as one 
London newspaper has discerned it, in the disinclination 
of men who have grown to take an interest in their 
city or town as a town or city to see its political iden- 
tity and unity lost in a wilderness of wards. But the 
sense of humour possessed by the Z'imes has always been 
peculiar. Putting aside, however, the question whether 
it is absurd in a Manchester man to have a sentimental 
liking for Manchester, and in a Liverpool man to prefer 
being represented by the member for Liverpool rather than 
by the member for Scotland Road or the member for 
Prince’s Landing-stage, the question whether these un- 
doubiedly respectable feelings can be met in any practical 
fashion is that which must be practically dealt with. And 
here the preposterous device which has been suggested in 
some quarters—that each large borough should choose its 
own mode of representation—may be dismissed at the outset. 
If any political leader were so ill advised as to consent to 
such a plan it could not possibly work, and it would intro- 
duce an anomaly more anomalous than any of those which 
are being done away with. The only way in which the Bill 
could be altered so as to meet the wishes of the large towns 
would be by establishing a new and uniform method of 
voting for all boroughs returning more than two members, 
whether metropolitan or provincial. In this there would 
be at least no greater anomaly than there is left between 
the single-member and the double-member constituencies, 
and on grounds of symmetry little could be said against it. 
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But there is only one means by which this scheme could 

be carried out with any prospect of success, and that is the 

cumulative vote. In the use of that vote there are none of 
the difficulties which have made proportional representation 
a by-word. It is already familiar in School Board elections 
to most of those who would be politically invested with it, 

and though it cannot be said that its results in those 

elections have been particularly encouraging, yet, consider- 

ing the apathy of voters and the scant attractiveness of the 

. position to membors, the results have not been so bad as 
they might have been. We are, however, by no means 
arguing for the cumulative vote; we are merely pointing 

out that, if the advocates of proportional representation and 
the advocates of the unity of the large towns wish to make 
any valid fight at all, the cumulative vote is the only battle- 
horse on which they have the least chance of fighting with 
success. Perhaps even that chance is not very great. 

-Radicals, as Sir Cuartes Dike has shown, detest the 

cumulative vote because of the freedom of choice and action 
which it leaves to individuals, and the protection it gives to 

minorities. Mr. Bricut’s delightful horror at that wie ked_ 
Roman Catholic priest who managed somewhere to get in 
at the top of the poll is no doubt shared by many of Mr. 
Brieur's political co-religionists. It is undeniable, too, that 
the cumulative vote would make it easier for some very 
objectionable persons—Irish Nationalists, anti-vaccina- 
tionists, the followers of that amiable Christian, the Rev. 
Dawson Burns, whose Gospel reads, “ If any be thirsty let 
him be thirsty still,” Georgites, syphilophilists, and the 
like—to get into Parliament, a disagreeable consequence 
from which, however, the single-emember district system is 
far from being wholly free. Moreover, it remains to be seen 
whether the various devotees of proportional representation 
who apparently at present hug each his own doxy with an 
ardour incomprehensible to outsiders will consent to give 
the dear creature up for another. Lastly it remains also 
to be seen whether in the places affected, including London 
{for it would be impossible to leave London out with any 
chance of success), sufficient unanimity of opinion can be 
elicited to make a formidable show in Parliament. These 
are the matters which the advocates of municipal unity 
in political representation have to consider, and we shall 
watch with a benevolent interest the results of their con- 
sideration. ‘There is, perhaps, one fallacy to which they 
will do well to direct their attention, as it has already 
been expressed more than once. Some ignorant Radicals go 
about saying that it is a shame that one man should have 
double or treble as many times the voting power of another, 
and that, if cumulative voting were adopted, a Liverpool 
voter would have nine times the voting power of a Wigan 
voter. Of course he would have nothing of the kind, but 
simply nine distributable ninths of a vote instead of an un- 
distributed plumper. The fallacy is so gross that it needs 
no exposition, but merely indication. Yet, as it has been 
‘more than once enunciated in the discussion already, it 
seems as well that it should be indicated. 


THE MIGNONETTE. 


sentence of death upon Dupiey and 
SrepHens by the Lorp Carer Justice has already 
been respited by the Szcrerary of Starz. No one, of 
course, supposed for an instant that it would be carried out. 
The really important point was that the conduct of the 
prisoners should be authoritatively pronounced the gravest 
of crimes, and that course has been followed with all due 
solemnity. Nothing, indeed, could have been more striking 
_and impressive than Tuesday’s ceremony. The substance 
1of what. occurred was striking. The manner in which it 
was done was impressive. The highest Court of criminal 
justice in the realm assembled to give its reasons for 
_ answering in a particular way a question of momentous 
gravity. It is not too much to say that, if any doubt had 
. been suffered to remain as to the legal interpretation of the 
_ facts found by the jury, the result would have been disastrous 
_ to society, and most injurious to the reputation of English 
law. We are happily not bound, and we therefore shall 
not attempt, to repeat any portion of the evidence which 
‘was given at the trial. Most. people are acquainted with 
the leading facts, and all those who know them must wish 
_ that they had never heard of them. Enough in this place 
_ to say that Dubey and Srepnens, being reduced to the last 
_ extremity of hunger by famine, “deliberately and of their 
“ malice aforethought ” took the life of Ricuarp Parker in 


order to prolong their own. A moralist might dismiss the 
sickly speculations raised in some quarters over the story 
with the immortal lines of the poet who was so great a 
satirist because he was so much besides— 


Summum crede nefas animam preferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


A judicial tribunal is, however, bound by the narrower and 
more arbitrary rules of precedent and usage. We may 
perhaps congratulate ourselves as Englishmen on the. fact 
that from first to last no authority worthy of the name has 
been adduced from theannals of English jurisprudence by the 
learned and able counsel for the prisoners. Mr. Baron 
Hvupp.eston, before whom they were tried at the Exeter 
Assizes, was clear and unfaltering in his direction to the 
jury, and it is understood that he only invited them to 
return a special verdict, because he found that their sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of these poor men might warp 
their sense of justice, and interfere with their obedience to 
the law. When the matter first came up for consideration 
before the Queen’s Bench Division, the Judges stopped the 
ATroRNEY-GENERAL, who appeared for the Crown, and 
desired at once to hear what could be said in support of the 
noveland dangerous propositions advanced for the defence. At. 
the conclusion of Mr. Co.tins’s argument, they intimated 
that their opinion in favour of a conviction was unshaken, 
but they took time to decide in what form their reasons 
might best be presented. The result of the delay was the 
judgment of the Court delivered by the Lorp Crier Justice 
on ‘Tuesday. 

The document then read by the Lorp Cuter Justice of 
ENGLAND is in every respect worthy of his high otlice and of 
this serious occasion. In gravity, in dignity, and in subdued 
eloquence, it could not well be surpassed. There is nothing 
pharisaical or over-nice, nothing puritanical or overstrained, 
in Lord Coerincr’s exhaustive and conclusive vindication 
of first principles. He made every allowance for the in- 
firmities of human nature. He spoke of the prisoners with 
a careful abstinence from unreflecting or indiscriminate 
harshness. He alluded with real pathos to the weakness of 
frail mortality in circumstances of overwhelming horror. 
But not the less he did his duty as the head of the criminal 
law in laying down the unassailable doctrine that wilful 
homicide, not committed in self-defence against a wrongful 
act, is murder. It will be found, we think, that that simple 
statement disposes of the entire controversy. Asan instance 
of the argument 2 fortiori, nothing could well be stronger 
than Lord Coteripcr’s analogy from Sir Marruew Hate. 
“ If a person,” says that illustrious Judge, “ being under 
“ necessity for want of victuals or clothes, shall upon that 
“ account clandestinely and animo furandi steal another’s 
“ goods, it is felony, and a crime by the law of England 
“‘ punishable with death.” Lord CoLtermpce might well 
ask what Sir Marrnew Hatz, who held that hunger 
did not excuse larceny, would have thought of the theory 
that it was a justification for murder. We are almost 
ashamed to discuss Bacoy’s famous instance of the two 
men on a plank. .As it occurs in the same 
with the words “If a man steals viands to satisfy his 
“ present hunger, this is no felony or larceny,” it cannot be 
regarded as of any real weight. The truth seems to be that 
as Bacon, according to Harvey, wrote of science like a 
Lord Chancellor, so he sometimes wrote of law like an 
essayist or phi her rather than a lawyer. Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN was, cited by counsel as upholding Bacon's view, 
and his language is undeniably vague. But, as_he sa 
that he did not, mean it to include such a case as this, the 
Court was not. compelled formally to differ from him, No 
other text-writer, could even, plausibly be quoted in defence 
of Duptey and Srepnens. . The extreme. caution, of the 
Criminal Code Commissioners makes it impossible for either 
side to rely upon them. ‘“ We are not prepared to suggest,” 
they say, “ that necessity should in every case be a justifica- 
“tion. We are equally unprepared to suggest that neces- 
“sity should in no case be a defence.” From such phrases 
so employed no conclusion can. be drawn. Mr, Browniya’s 
nne poem, “Ivan Ivanovitch,” is a better guide than these 
elegant platitudes. 

It is remarkable, but it is the fact, that no such case, as 
that of and Srepuens has ever been tried in an 
English court before. The efforts of counsel to produce 
parallels wholly failed. The supposed instance of the 
“ seven English sailors,” alleged to have been acquitted, in 
similar circumstances, is worth nothing at all. It is to be 
found in Purrenpor, and in the Commentary on Grortius ; 


but, when traced to its source, resolves itself into the 
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rumoured dictum ofa judge in the island of St. Kitt’s, de- 
livered nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, when 
St. Kitt’s belonged partly to England, partly to France. 
Then there is a case which, if the subject were not so 
dreadful, might be called ludicrous, and which may be found 
in Wuarton on Homicide. There it was held by an 
American judge that sailors had no right to throw pas- 
sengers overboard, because the persons so treated ought to 
be chosen by ballot. This: method of selection would, 
in the opinion of the American judge, be a'form of appeal- 
ing to Providence; and we need not waste any more words 
on such blasphemous absurdity. Lord Mansrietn’s decision 
that the Governor of Madras was once rightly doposed by 
his Council was cited in argument, but is about as relevant 
as the copybook maxim that necessity (like the American 
ge already mentioned) knows no law. The Court, 
constituted, besides the Lorp Crier Justice, of his four 
most experienced colleagues, was really driven back to the 
elementary considerations on which all civilized systems of 
jurisprudence profess to be founded. To protect the rights 
ef the weak when confronted by the violence of the 
strong, is one of the objects for which all law exists. If 
Duptey and StrepHens had been acquitted, it is impossible to 
measure the consequences which. might have followed. It 
would have been proclaimed from the very temple and sanc- 
tuary of justice that might meant right, that men could 
be judges in their own cause, that self- preservation 
excuses everything, that for the helpless the only prospect 
was oppression and contempt. Dupiey and SrepHEeNs com- 
mitted a very base and wicked act. Their sufferings have 
been graphically depicted, and it would probably be difficult 
to exaggerate them. Those who sit at home at ease should 
not, it is said, condemn men subject to privations which are 
beyond description or imagination. This seems to us a 
fallacious plea. What any one would do in a given situa- 
tion is a question which human tribunals cannot, and are 
not asked to, solve. “ We are often,” said Lord CoLeripcE 
truly and finely, “we are often compelled to set up standards 
“ we cannot reach ourselves, and to lay down rules which 
“‘ we could not ourselves satisfy.” But the depositaries of 
power must hold fast to | ane ap without which the earth 
would indeed be full of darkness and cruel habitations. 


LEGISLATION BY COMPROMISE. 


or late compromise or truce between the two parties, 
as —— by their leaders, may be considered 
either with reference to the special merits of the joint 
arrangement, or as a novelty, destined perhaps to be a pre- 
cedent, in the conduct of public business. There can be no 
doubt that the settlement of a grave controversy is approved 
by a great preponderance of opinion. The conflict might 
have been prolonged ; but in the long run the friends of 
the Constitution could not have secured more favourable 
terms. Opposition to the Bill which is far the more 
important of the two, had been judiciously, though unwill- 
ingly, abandoned in the last Session, and it was obviously 
inevitable that any plan of Redistribution would still 
further increase the power of the numerical majority. Lord 
Sauisgury and Sir Starrorp Nortuoore in their conduct of 
the negotiations threw nothing away which it was possible 
to retain; and they have secured to their party a freedom of 
action which might have been compromised by an obstinate 
and hopeless resistance. The Conservatives, though their 
numbers may be diminished, and though their prospect of 
office will be remote, have no temptation and no disposition 
to follow the absurd and disereditable example of the 
reactionary parties in the French Republic. The Legitimists 
and Bonapartists who habitually vote for the proposals of 
Jacobins and Socialists will find no imitators in England. 
The friends of order, having ‘shared in the establishment of 
the new Constitution, will do their utmost to cause it to be 
administered on their own principles, instead of trying to 
reduce it to extravagance and impossibility. Irresponsible 
)makemet who may from time to.time coalesce with the Irish 
ationalists will .not be aided or countenanced by their 
It is not to be regretted that.the Opposition had no.means 
of forcing a dissolution, If any other issue had been raised 
than that of a wide extension.of the suffrage, an appeal to 
the constituency might perhaps have reversed the position 
of parties. The uniform miscarri of. the foreign. and 
colonial policy of the Government must have caused wide- 
spread dissatial isfaction ; and the Government might perhaps 


have been successfully attacked if the public attention had 
not been diverted to the Franchise Bill. It is true that 
Mr. Trevetyan, with perverse ingenuity, reverses the 
relation of domestic and foreign politics; but he may be 
certain that the critics of the Majuba capitulation and the 
Suakim expedition were thinking of South Africa or of 
Egypt and not of household suffrage. The general feel- 
ing of resentment and distrust has only been re- 
strained from public utterance by the excitement of the 
Franchise Bill and its attendant measure; but, as soon as 
the Government proposed to create an additional electorate 
of three millions, the actual voters would have been unable 
to deliver a conclusive verdict. The Conservatives, if 
they had obtained a majority at a general election, 
would have immediately encountered a popular denial of 
the competency of an unreformed Parliament to determine 
the party struggle. The mass of claimants of the franchise 
united with a large minority of the existing constituency 
would have given strength to a formidable agitation; and 
eventually even a Conservative Government would have 
been forced to propose the extension of household suffrage 
to counties. The course of events has been less disastrous, 
though the result may justify grave uneasiness. The Oppo- 
sition has, through the prudent and skilful conduct of its 
leaders, asserted its just claim to exercise an influence over 
policy and legislation, The various provisions of the Redis- 
tribution Bill cannot yet be confidently assigned to their 
respective authors; but it is certain that the Conservatives 
have gained more than they would have secured by 
obstinate resistance. 

There is, of course, another side to the question, In 
political controversies it is possible that extreme parties 
may be in the right ; but the contingency is exceptional, and 
it is easier to repair the fault of undue moderation than 
to correct the results of violence and passion. It is perhaps 
doubtful whether the first Reform Bill would have been 
rendered more innocuous if the waverers, as they were called, 
had succeeded in persuading Lord Grey to introduce the 
modifications which would have induced them to withdraw 
their opposition. Lord Mer.zourner, who thoroughly dis- 
liked all projects of Parliamentary Reform, declared that if 
a Bill of the kind was to be passed, it ought to be compre- 
hensive and bold. The Duke of Wetuincton thought it 
possible to raise the franchise and to reduce the number of 
Metropolitan boroughs. Sir Rosert Peet steadily refused 
to become in any form responsible for a measure which by 
an error in political perspective he regarded as the imme- 
diate precursor of revolution. On the whole, it may now be 
asserted that a sweeping Reform Bill was then to be 
preferred to a tentative and hesitating measure. On the 
present occasion there was no dispute as to the provi- 
sions of the Franchise Bill, if it were once assumed 
that legislation on the subject was expedient. The 
introduction of household suffrage for boroughs in 1867 
finally determined the county franchise as soon as the 
country should resolve on a further change. The Redistri- 
bution Bill, on the other hand, necessarily consisted of 
details which were eminently adapted to discussion, and 
therefore to compromise. There could be no rigid prin- 
ciple in the limit of population which was to entitle a con- 
stituency to separate representation. 

There is no ‘doubt that the generous boldness of Mr. 
Gapstone’s overtures to the leaders of the Opposition gave 
great offence to some of his supporters. The settlement of 
a grave. controversy by friendly intercourse is a breach or 
an interruption of the ordinary conduct of party warfare. 
It is true that Mr, Grapstong had publicly and repeatedly 
offered to the Opposition a share in the process of Redistribu- 
tion ; but, nevertheless, the formal visits of Lord Satispury 
and Sir Starrorp Nortucote to Downing Street greatly 
disturbed the complacency of the ultra-Radical faction. No 
class of politician is. narrower or more bigoted in its adher- 
ence to familiar traditions ; and it could not be denied that 
the negotiations were incompatible with the received theory 
and practice of government by party. To many zealots 

i is more acceptable than its prize ; and even a demo- 
cratie scheme of Redistribution would have been discredited 
by its connexion with an agreement among habitual anta- 
gonists, Evenon the Conservative side there were some 
audible murmurs ; but well-informed members of the party 
had no difliculty in discovering precedents for judicious 
moderation. The repeal of the Corn-laws was carried 
through the House of Lords by the wisdom and authority 
of the Duke of WELLINGTON, although nearly all the peers, 
including their great leader himself, disapproved of the actual 
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measure. The disestablishment of the Irish Church was 
rendered possible by the concert of Lord Carrns with Mr. 
DisrakE.i, notwithstanding the excusable indignation of 
Lord Dersy. The joint introduction of the Redistribution 
Bill is a more satisfactory arrangement both for the Con- 
servative party and for the House of Lords. 

More questionable arrangements have sometimes been 
made by Ministers and leaders of Opposition for personal 
reasons. In 1857 Lord Dersy’s Government through Sir 
Epwarp Lyrtron, then Secretary for the Colonies, were 
anxious to ratify and perpetuate the alliance which Mr. 
GuapstTovE was then inclined to form with the Conservative 
party. For this purpose they devised the fantastic and pro- 

bly illegal scheme of appointing him an Extraordinary 
Lord High Commissioner of the [Ionian Islands, and they 


afterwards gravely received and deposited in some suit-| p 


able pigeon-hole an elaborate Report in which he pro- 
to redress the grievances of the protected Republic 
y giving facilities for the impeachment of future High 
Commissioners. No absurder mission ever produced a 
more ridiculous result; but, if Mr. Guapstone’s conduct 
had been more practically important, Parliament would 
have been ousted of its control over public policy. Lord 
Dersy and Sir Epwarp Lyrron could not disavow their 
agent; and Lord Patmerston and Lord Jounn Russet, 
then leaders of the Opposition, took good care not to drive 
Mr. Guiapstone permanently into the hostile ranks by 
questioning his Ionian policy. Their prudence was rewarded 
by his acceptance in 1859 of office in a Liberal Government. 
In the previous year he had canvassed the county of Flint 
for a Conservative candidate. Many years afterwards 
Mr. Guapstoyeg, remembering, perhaps, the experiment on 
his own party allegiance, induced Sir Starrorp NortHcore 
to accept the office of Second Commissioner in the 
negotiation which resulted in the humiliating Treaty of 
Washington. The result in this instance was the same; 
for the Opposition was precluded from criticizing the treaty 
through natural unwillingness to censure one of its most 
respected leaders. It is, of course, not known whether Sir 
Srarrorp Nortacore may have been outvoted by his 
colleagues, all of whom were his political opponents. There 
is no doubt that he accepted the office of Commissioner 
under a sense of duty, in the hope of rendering public 
service ; but he occupied a false position in sharing a re- 
sponsibility which would certainly not be exacted by 
his own habitual allies. Independent criticism is the most 
characteristic and most useful function of a party in Oppo- 
sition. In the two instances which have been mentioned, 
the Government protected itself by an illegitimate con- 
trivance against the risk of Parliamentary censure. The 
late participation of the Opposition leaders in the settle- 
ment of the Redistribution Bill bore a different and more 
satisfactory character. Lord Satispury and Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucote represented their own party, and not the Go- 
vernment, with which they dealt on equal terms. They 
also performed, on behalf of the Opposition, the duty of 
criticism which in the circumstances would have been less 
efficiently discharged in public debate. 


THE SAUCY TYBURNIA. 


have a lively sympathy with the Captain, crew, and 
engers of the trading yacht 7'yburnia. This vessel, 
which has been chartered by the Pleasure Sailing Yacht 
Company, is roaming about the world in search of adven- 
tures and money in a fine old-world style. What success 
she has had in earning money we do not know; but the 
adventures have begun already. The 7'yburnia is carrying 
sixteen passengers, four of them ladies, and a cargo of 
notions to help to pay her way. New Orleans is her ulti- 
mate destination, and it is to be reached by way of the 
Spanish Main. The plan of the voyage reflects the highest 
credit on the imagination of the ingenious man Who con- 
ceived it. Much honour is also due to the passengers who 
preferred roaming at large in this fashion to slavishly 
running from port to port in a steamer. To make every- 
thing perfect a captain has been chosen who has been well 
trained in the more risky kinds of trading. Captain 
Kewnnatey is an old blockade-runner, and has doubtless 
learned how nice it is to make a little money out of the 
ordinary way of business. His ngers are manifestly 
not the cold-blooded sort of people who would discourage 
him from any enterprise of an exciting character. 
With all the elements of an adventure on board, the 


Tyburnia sailed into a most appropriate place. About the 
middle of November she reached Madeira. Captain 
KeEnnaLey, who obviously knows his Port custom- 
house, informed the authorities that he had not come to 
trade, but was merely on his way to Jamaica with pas- 
sengers and in ballast. The Spanish and Portuguese 
Custom-houses, as everybody who has the misfortune to have 
dealings with them knows, are organized to serve a double 
purpose.’ The first is to make honest trade as difficult as 
possible by multiplying regulations. The second is to put 
money into the pockets of the officials by means of fines 
and bribes, made n by the said regulations. As 
Captain Kennaey had naturally no wish to pay either fine 
or bribe, he declared his ship in ballast, and waited till his 
passengers had seen enough of Madeira. Then he found a 
urchaser for some of his notions, and innocently asked 
when he could send them into the Custom-house. ow, as 
so experienced a seaman must have been well aware, 
a vessel which is going to do trade in a Spanish or Por- 
tuguese port is required to make a statement as to 
the nature of her cargo, whether it is to be landed or 
not. He cannot, therefore, have been much surprised when 
the Portuguese Customs officials flew into something like 
a rage at this sudden change in the 7'yburnia’s character, 
and began to talk of fines and bring accusations of 
smuggling. The thing was utterly informal, and presented 
far too good an opportunity to gentlemen who live chiefly 
by mulcting foreign traders. Perhaps Captain KENNALEY 
thought he had put the Custom-house in a difficulty; 
perhaps he trusted his purchaser on shore to do the necessary 
bribing. If so, he was disappointed. Permission to land 
the cargo was refused, and the 7yburnia was threatened 
with an embargo, a lawsuit, and a fine. It was a weakness 
in the Captain not to have smuggled his goods on shore 
already; but with this one exception his behaviour was 
worthy ofa British seaman. He called his passengers together 
and announced his intention of clearing out in spite of the 
Custom-house. According to one report, he informed the 
Portuguese authorities that if any carbineer or other agent 
came on board the 7yburnia to enforce the embargo he 
should be thrown into the water. As he is obviously the 
man to keep his word, no Portuguese was sent near 
his vessel. The authorities took the vigorous course of 
threatening to fire on him from the Loo Rock. But Captain 
KENNALEY had seen many others outside Charleston, and 
the others were better armed than the Loo Rock. This 
formidable fort is armed with 32-pounders, which were 
there when Captain Cook visited Madeira. Two breech- 
loaders have been added lately ; but itis confidently asserted 
that no Portuguese knows how to use them. One of the 
32-pounders, an unruly brass piece, lately distinguished 
itself by kicking its gunner over the parapet into the sea, a 
hundred feet below. Such guns and such gunners were not 
likely to stop an old blockade-runner. Accordingly, soon 
after midnight on the 3rd of December, by the light of the 
moon, the 7'yburnia prepared to go to sea, in high and con- 
tumacious defiance of the Portuguese authorities and their 
fort. The scene which ensued must have been comic in the 
extreme. The Loo Rock fired three blank cartridges, and, 
when no attention was paid to them, opened with ball. 
Strange to say, one shot did manage to cut the barque’s 
bowsprit rigging ; but after that the guns banged away for 
an hour, according to one witness, and hit nothing. The 
Tyburnia stood coolly out to sea under this terrible can- 
nonade, with the lady passengers waving poeket-handker- 
chiefs on the deck. At last a Portuguese official, whom 
we perceive to be a man of sense, declined to waste any 
more of His Faithful Majesty’s ammunition in this futile 
way, and would serve out no more powder, an action 
for which we are concerned, but not surprised, to hear 
that he has been put under arrest. The saucy 7yburnia 
sailed off to the West Indies and the Spanish Main, where 
she will be quite at home. 


This is a very pretty story, and we are glad to 
another proof that the spirit of Captain Jenkins of the 
is not extinct in the merchant service. If there is a proper 
sense of fun left in this country, the adventures of the 
Tyburnia ought to prove an excellent advertisement to the 
Pleasure Sailing Yacht Company. How the Foreign Offices 
in Lisbon and Downing Street will look at it is another 
thing. Admirably as Captain Kennatey behaved from one 
point of view, we are afraid that his conduct was not alto- 
gether according to comity. Downing Street is very likely 
to insist that, as the 7'yburnia went into a Portuguese 
she was bound to submit to the law of the country. It is 
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true that the Custom-house regulations of that country and 
of the “ madhouse over the border,” commonly called Spain, 
are insufferably vexatious. They are worked for the exclu- 
sive benefit of greedy and ill-paid officials. Europe would 
not tolerate them for a week if they were enforced by China 
or Japan. But, unhappily, Spain and Portugal and Spanish 
South America are theoretically very different fiom China 
and Japan. By the courtesy of nations they are supposed 
to be civilized Powers, and must be treated accordingly. 
Their municipal law must be submitted to by ships in their 
waters, and their Courts must be accepted as administering 
law. Indignant Englishmen writing from Madeira may 
pardonably talk of the action of the Portuguese authorilies 
as a violation of all right, and as nothing less than an act of 
war. That is the natural sentiment of men who are irritated 
by the erratic conduct of barbarians slightly varnished over 
by civilization. We have a hearty sympathy with Captain 
Kennatey and all Englishmen in his position who take a 
good opportunity to snap their fingers at bribe-taking 
Custom-house oflicials. The feeling, however, is not one 
which can be expressed by Government action, unless the 
Portuguese have broken their own laws and committed acts 
of pure violence. It does not appear that this was 
the case at Madeira, Captain KennaLey may have acted in 
ignorance, but that, as everybody knows, is not an excuse for 
breaking the law. Moreover, for what does H.B.M. Consul 
exist except for the purpose of enlightening the mind of the 
British skipper ? Captain Kenyauey should have applied to 
his “counsel,” as he probably calls him. His conduct was 
in many ways admirable, but it was highly irregular. All 
the British Government can do is not to help the Portuguese 
to catch him, and it is not likely to fail in that respect. 
During the rest of his cruise Captain Kennavey will take 
care to keep the 7'yburnia out of a Portuguese port, and as 
long as he does that he is safe. He may be very well satis- 
fied. He has got off triumphantly after making the 
Portuguese supremely ridiculous. Other skippers in com. 
mand of vessels belonging to the Pleasure Sailing Yacht 
Compauy will, however, do well to keep out of Madeira, for 
they will run a considerable risk of being seized to pay for 
the J/'yburnia. 


EGYPT. 


as application of Russia and Germany for representa- 
tives on the Caisse is a very serious matter ; and it is 
not less serious because made just when the Egyptian 
Courts have, as was ex » given judgment against 
the suspension of the Sinking Fund. They have given 
it in a peculiarly embarrassing fashion by making certain 
high departmental officials personally responsible. It is 
believed, or rather known, that appeal will not reverse this 
judgment; and a natural impatience is being manifested 
at the complete silence of the English Government. That 
Government has, of course, made proposals to the Powers ; 
but the Powers seem to be in no hurry to reply, though 
the application above referred to does not augur well 
for their reply when it comes. It seems, however, to be 
forgotten that the English Government, when it encouraged 
or obliged Nubar Pasua to take the step which has been 
condemued by the tribunals, could not possibly have acted 
in such a way under the mere expectation that a scheme 
would be formed and would be submitted and would 
be approved at an indefinite period in the future. That 
would be the conduct of persons unacquainted with busi- 
ness and unprovided with the commonest common sense, 
and of course no one can have the right to apply such terms 
to Her Masesty’s Ministers. Further, it is to be ob- 
served that the polite and improbable acceptance of the 
revised NorTHBROOK proposals to-morrow would not put an 
end to the technical difficulties in which the suspension of 
the Sinking Fund and the consequent action of the Courts 
have landed the Egyptian Government. It will not pay the 
sums with which Mr. Le Mesurier and M. Carviarp and 
other high personages have been surcharged, nor will it 
acquit the Government of having done what its own 
Courts—or Courts which it recognizes—pronounce iightly 
or wrongly to be an illegal action. We must, therefore, 
suppose, in default of the hypothesis above stated as to 
the business aptitudes and intellectual equipment of Mr. 
GapsToNE and his colleagues, that the action taken in 
reference to the Sinking Fund was independent of the 
possible fate of the larger financial pro It has been 
pointed out here, and the argument has been adopted ‘by 


others, that there is no obvious difficulty, save one, in the 


way of simple neglect of this judgment of the Courts. If 
they have not acted ultra vires, they have certainly given 
a decision which they have no means of enforcing, and 
there is nothing to do except to leave the judgment un- 
enforced. According to Egyptian intelligence from. tho 
best-informed sources, this is the course which will actually 
be adopted; and there is no reason to quarrel with it. 
But it is to be hoped that the reason assigned in some 
quarters, that fifty-seven days are in any case allowed for 
appeal, has not been the only one to influence Sir Everyx 
Karine, his Government, and those whom he governs, A 
mere gaining of time is nothing, if only becaus¢ of the con. 
siderations just advanced. If the plan of*ignoring the 
Courts is adopted, it should be adopted with a view to 
something else than a respite of fifty-seven days, Yet it 
must be allowed that a “ policy of respites” might be a not 
unduly epigrammatic description of the policy of Hzr 
Magesty’s Government. 

It has been said that there are no difficulties in the way 
save one—that one being the possible interference of some 
foreign Power. The foreign Power is, of course, ready 
enough on the lips of objectors; it is the Power which is 
represented by, or rather which is, Prince Bismarcx, 
and the action just reported in reference to the Caisse 
will no doubt strengthen the objection. Now it is un- 
necessary to discuss the general question whether there 
is not at the present moment a slight tendency to Bismarck- 
on-the-brain among some very estimable pers: ns at home 
and abroad. There are many excuses for this tendency, 
the first and foremost being the almost incredible mis- 
manageuent of the present English Government. Timid 
persons who are aware that their natural protectors have 
just lost several hundred miles of the world’s coast line by 
simply neglecting to answer a letter; that they have 
blundered into a Conference out of which England can 
hardly come without some disadvantage, though it may not 
be great; and that on two different occasions they have 
been saved by the narrowest margin from falling into the 
toils first of M. pe Lesseps, and then of M. WappineTon, 
may well feel uncomfortable when they also remember that 
there is such a bold buccaneer as Prince Bismarck looking 
about for unconsidered trifles. Egypt, however, is hardly 
in this category, and the German dictator’s own words 
should be sufficient to reassure fearful Englishmen. We 
possess Egypt, and we did not possess (though ifwas our 
own fault that we did not) the West African ports and 
seaboards which the bold buccaneer has (to mix metaphors) 
cut out so cleverly from under our guns. If Lord Granvitie 
or Lord Dersy had not thought it beneath him to answer 
letters about a trumpery hundred leagues of coast, if Consul 
Hewett had been as careless about heating the bearings of 
his engine as Dr. NacuticaL, the West African shore would 
have been less parti-coloured than it will be in the next 
editions of the at But in Egypt we are there ; and in 
a very tangible and considerable form. Supposing, indeed, 
that Prince Bismarck desired to pick a real quarrel with 
England, the so called Law of Liquidation might give him 
a convenient handle enough, and of course if any one is pre- 
pared to go the length of saying that the German dictator 
wants actual war, there is no more to be said. It is 
sible ; all things are possible ; but it can hardly be said to 
be extremely probable. Unless is pre- 

to to war to gratify nch longings for t 
on the of up Holland or so 
other European Power objecting, and without having to 
give up Alsace-Lorraine, the action of the International 
Tribunals in Egypt need not trouble the English Govern- 
ment much more than a hostile motion in the Salle Lévis or 
on Clerkenwell Green. 

It must, however, again be repeated that all these argu- 
ments turn wholly on the supposition that Mr. GLapsTong 
has an intelligible plan, and has been acting on it. If any 
one says that hitherto there have been remarkably few signs 
of any such plan, we are not prepared to contradict him ; 
and if any one says further that the delay of showing these 
signs is daily adding to the difficulties and dangers of 
the situation, he has our very hearty concurrence. It 
is to be observed on the other side that in the merely 
local part of this financial matter the genius for inaction 
which the Government has shown may stand them in better 
stead than in the military and administrative matters where 
it has been so disastrous. To pay no attention to the 
judgments of the Tribunals is not less easy and much less 
dangerous than to pay no attention to Prince Bismarox's 
polite request for information whether England wanted 
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Angra Pequeiia or not. As to the larger ma tter of the general 
financial. proposals, however, mere inaction will hardly do. 


There is all the difference in the world between suspending | 
Before the commencement of the conflict with the Church 


a Sinking Fund and reducing or not paying a dividend ; 
and our Government has suiliciently indicated its opinion 
that, between reduction or non-payment of dividend and 
misgovernment in Egypt, there is no choice. We are 
bound not-to allow misgovernment in Egypt, and we there- 
fore are bound at least to offer some reasonable composition 
to Egypt’s creditors. If they decline, the policy appar- 
ently pursued in regard to the Sinkirg Fund will have to 
be pursued in regard to the coupon, with such variations 
@s may seem proper. Egypt must be made to pay its way 
internally, and external creditors must be left to their 
temedy. Here, again, it seems to be assumed that a remedy 
is quite ready in the shape of the Pomeranian grenadier, 
and that the Pomeranian grenadier is to pick the chestnuts 
out of the fire for France and other Powers on the chance of 
a redistribution of colonies or small European States. As 
to this, we can only repeat that it is possible—all things are 
possible—but that it is extremely improbable. “An old 
“ Italian fox is not so kind, my boy,” says the outbidden 
wooer in the Z’aming of the Shrew, and though “ Prussian ” 
will not.scan, it will make quite as good sense. It may suit 
Germany very well to quarrel with England when her 
colonies have grown a little, and when democracy has still 
further weakened English hands, but at present Prince 
Bismarck has far too little to gain and far too much to lose 
by involving the world in a general fight for the beausx yeux 
of France and the bondholders. The whole thing, like most 
other things, comes to the question, “ Will they fight #” and 
if so, “ Are we ready?” 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE CENTRE. 


HE replies of Prince Bismarck to Dr. Winprnorst 
possess even a greater interest than generally belongs 

to his speeches, as they contain a full explanation of his 
relations to the Centre. This has hitherto been the point 
that foreign students of his policy have found it most difii- 
cult to understand. After the establishment of the Empire, 
it seemed that the most important task of a German states- 
man must be to gain the confidence of his Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. They formed, roughly speaking, a third of 
the nation ; their strength was greatest in many of the most 
important frontier districts, and those who had hitherto been 
the subjects of independent Catholic princes were inclined to 


view a Protestant sovereign with a not unnatural distrust. 


The task was comparatively easy, as the relations of the 
Curia to the Prussian Government had long been cordial, 
and any interruption of this good understanding seemed 
the more to be deprecated as a Church is always more 
werful when it fights in defence of its ancient rights 
than when it lays claim to new privileges. Even if the 
Roman Catholics of Germany had been as disaffected as the 
National Liberals loved to assert, it would have appeared 
wise to leave them to commence hostilities. Those whose 
feligious convictions are fanatical enough to drive them into 
treason are not likely to be induced to abandon them by any 
penalties that public opinion in the nineteenth century will 
permit, ‘and the whole influence of of moderate 
is sure ‘gradually to be opposed to the aggressor, whether 
that "be the Church or the State. — 
’ The ‘German Government, as we know, took a different 
view of the'matter, ard laws of the greatest harshness and 
stringency were , and for a time enforced, with no 
result save that of awakening the zeal-of those against whom 
they were directed.- Since the elose of the seventeenth 
eentury-the Oatholics of Germany have never been so united 
or so much in earnest as they have been since they became 
involved ‘in ‘a conflict with the Government. This soon, 
becamé'evident to-every attentive observer, and during the 
last five'‘or -six years the oppressive measures have either 
been modified or allowed to fall into disuse. The result was 
that the Clericals formed an alliance with the Conservatives, 


most of whose opinions they share ;and by means of these | spo 


two parties tlie Imperial CHaNcELLOR commanded a majority 
in ‘the élosing Session of the last Reichstag on the questions 
which he’ was ‘ed to consider of the greatest moment. 
Theré can’ be no‘doubt that this majority would have 
Beer ‘inereAsed by the’ late elections if- Prince Bismarck 
liad’ his‘influence in its behalf, or even left matters to 


‘take their’ natural coarse. Instead of this, he made a vain 


effort to resuscitate the National Liberal party, and pro- 


_ duced a Parliamentary chaos. 
He has now explained his motives for taking these steps. 


he discovered that German families in the Polish pro- 
vinces of Prussia were gradually becoming Poles, both in 
language and sentiment, and this he attributed to the 
action of the clergy. On endeavouring to check this evil, 
he found himself constantly thwarted by the Catholic 
division of the Ministry at Berlin, and therefore resolved 
to dissolve that body, which stood under the influence of 
Polish magnates. He was incapacitated by the state of 
his health from taking an active part in the considera- 
tion of the question when the May Laws were passed. 
He disapproved of many of their details from the first, 
and was only induced to yield them a tardy and re- 
luctant assent when several Ministers threatened to resign 
if he refused to do so. On the other hand, he acknowledged 
his full responsibility for the June Laws of 1875. He was 
convinced that peace with the German Catholics could 
only be concluded in the Vatican, and was ready to make 
concessions, if concessions were made to him. The one 
matter of supreme importance was that the see of Posen 
should not be occupied by an ecclesiastic in whose loyalty 
the Government could not place perfect confidence. On 
several occasions the negotiations had seemed likely to lead 
to a satisfactory conclusion ; and, in order to remove irrita- 
tion and to show the good will of the Ministry, much had 
been freely done to remedy the evils of which the Catholics 
had chiefly complained; but from henceforth he was re- 
solved to yield nothing without receiving an equivalent. 

In speaking of the Centre asa Parliamentary party, the 
Imperial CHaNcELLOR recognized its many claims to respect, 
and acknowledged that he shared many of its sentiments. 
The misfortune was that it was impossible to satisfy its 
members, as every concession was regarded as the starting- 
point fora new demand. The statesman who relied on the 
Catholics for support must give himself up to them en- 
tirely, or he would find himself in danger of being aban- 
doned on questions of the greatest moment, and he did not 
believe that Germany could be governed in accordance with 
clerical ideas. Still, under existing circumstances, he 
should consider it a great misfortune if the party were to 
be dissolved, or even materially weakened. Perhaps a 
little mild persecution was necessary to keep it together. 
Such was Prince Bismarck’s explanation, and it was un- 
questionably sincere as far as it went, though his policy 
may also have been influenced by considerations which he 
did not think it desirable to state. Some ten years ago, 
for example, the friendship of Italy was a matter of con- 
siderable importance for Germany, and there can be no 
doubt that a good understanding between the countries was 
facilitated by the breach between the Berlin Cabinet and 
the Curia. But we need not dwell on such circumstances, 
or pronounce any opinion on the wisdom of the CHANCELLOR’s 
policy, which is certainly not in accordance with English 
modes of thought and feeling. We give the above state- 
ment merely as the answer to an historical problem, and a 
not uninteresting specimen of the way in which Prince 
Eismarck is accustomed to deal with difficulties, 


CRICKET LEGISLATION, 


— Witan of Cricket, with delegates frem the counties, 
has met at Lord’s, and has adjourned. In spite of the 
greatness of the interests entrusted to them, affecting the 
very birthright of Englishmen in all parts of the globe, the 
Parliament of cricket gets through its business rapidly and 
smoothly. Ireland was unrepresented—that is the secret. 
Lord Harris had not to “name” anybody, and honourable 
members did not howl insults at each other and at the 
Speaker in various rich examples of brogue. Would that 
other constitutional assemblies could be as orderly and as 
conservative. A Reform Bill was carried by a working 
majority ; but the. mover withdrew his motion, as opinions 
seemed pretty nearly balanced. This is acting in a truly 
rtsmanlike spirit of constitutional moderation. When 
shali we see the comparatively trivial affairs which Imperial 
Parliament muddles over managed with similar fairness and 
discretion? If Lord Harris could be induced to form a 
Ministry, including Mr. A. J. Wesse, Mr. I. D. Waker, 
and Mr. Lytretton, with Mr. Sporrorrs at the 


Colonial Office, then the business .of the country would be 
in a fair way, and such questions as Egypt and the Trans- 
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vaal and the navy would be efficiently settled. As the 
country seems scarcely ripe for these very desirable changes, 
the cricket legislators merely discussed the question of toss- 
ing for innings. Every year’s experience sbows more and 
more clearly that to win the toss is often half .the battle. 
The lucky side can enjoy the fine flower of the wicket, if the 
weather be fine and the turf dry, and can perhaps hit up five 
hundred runs. Or, if a wet wicket be drying and “ caking ” 
under a hot sun, they can send in the other side, and, 
with a bowler like Mr. Sreet or Pearte to aid, can dismiss 
them for a figure mournfully exiguous. Plenty of matches 
last season proved that “luck’s all” luck in winning the 
toss. The Australians at the Oval, on the hottest day of the 
hottest summer in recent years, demonstrated what first 
innings on a fine wicket meant. If our men had won the 
toss, they might be in now, for anything any one can 
tell, as they made a monstrous score, despite their fatigue, 
on a worn wicket. Now some counties playing home and 
home matches practically never win the toss at all. Out of 
twenty-three matches played last year, Derbyshire lost the 
toss nineteen times. Lord Harris therefore proposed that, 
in home and home county matches, the side which loses the 
toss in the first encounter shali have choice of innings in the 
second. This would curtail the chapter of accidents, but by 
no means quite do away with the element of luck. On some 
days and some grounds choice of innings might be compara- 
tively unimportant ; on other occasions it might be half the 
battle. The arguments of Mr. WeBsBE and other opponents 
of Lord Harris’s motion do not seem to us very strong. 
They alleged that the new law might lead to unfairness 
in the preparation of wickets. Say Derbyshire is playing 
Lancashire for the second match, and, having lost the toss 
in the first match, has its choice in the second, Could the 
Lancashire ground men conceivably provide a bad wicket 
that Derbyshire, going in first (as they probably would do), 
might havé the worse chance? Even granting that such 
felonious conduct is possible, Lord Harris did not see, nor 
do we see, how it affected the argument. The wicket that, 
ex hypothesi, was wilfully and maliciously bad in the first 
innings would play still worse for the side that had to go 
in second. We do not anticipate, if the motion ever be- 
comes law, a return to Nyren’s old days, when “in pitching 
“ the wickets much responsibility lies on the bowler. The 
“ chief art is to select a situation that will suit your own 
“ style of bowling, and at the same time prove disadvan- 
“ tageous to your adversaries.” But mark what NyRen 
adds, itself a reply to Mr. WEBBE :—“ as these two points can 
“rarely be accomplished, you can, at all events, pitch the 
“ wickets in such a manner as to benefit yourself.” This 
was the method of Harris and Lumpy, famed bowlers of 
old days. Of Lumpy we read :—“ He would invariably choose 
“ the ground where his balls would shoot, instead of selecting 
“ a rising spot to bowl against, which would have materially 
“ increased the difficulty to the hitter, seeing that so many 
“more would have been caught out by the mounting of the 
“ball. As nothing, however, delighted the old man like 
“ bowling down a wicket with a shooting ball, he would 
* sacrifice the other chances to the glory of that achieve- 
“ment.” Excellent old man! Hance olim veteres fraudem 
coluere Sabini. Such were the dodges of the old Hampshire 
cricketers. The wickets they played on, with their de- 
clivities and rising grounds, must have been very picturesque, 
and greatly added to the glorious uncertainty of the game. 
The other motion before the meeting at Lord's merely re- 
minded the observer of the undergraduate’s reluctance to 
“make an invidious distinction” between the Major and 
Minor Prophets. In the opinion of the meeting “ it is un- 
“advisable to draw ary distinction between first-class and 
“ second-class, counties.” Very well, we shall not draw it : 
but Cardiganshire v. Peeblesshire will not draw spectators, 


FRANCE, 
“ T A France altiare Si belle a voir, L’ange blane vétu de 
“lumiére,” as M. Victor calls his native land, 
is fast becoming known as a country which has risen to the 
level of an American border State Even in Texas itself 


murder is not more. tenderly regarded, It is 


unnecessary 
to speak. of Mme. Hucuss, or of the address, carefully 
modelled on the prose style of the great poet} named above, 
presented to her by certain ladies of Paris, The sympath 


y 
aroused. by the sufferings of the ignoble rascal she shot have . 
ts were full of . 


been damped again by the story that his 
Mlocumentary evidence of his complicity in another scheme 


to extort money by “chantage.” He is dead; and Mme 
Hvucaues is, it seems, no longer at peace in her mind; and 
so substantial justice is probably being done. The more 
phlegmatic Englishman may draw a flattering moral from 
the whole wonderful history. We used to hear a good deal 
at one time about the beauty, the rapidity, and the cheap- 
ness of law as administered under the Code Napozon. 
Now the career of M. Morin shows that where this magni- 
ficent system of jurisprudence prevails a man may be tried 
and condemned for a base criminal offence, and may 
still be at liberty and daily repeating his wrongdoing 
two years after his sentence , been passed. It further 
appears that, according to the wisdom of the Cour de 
Cassation, it is not publication of a libel to write abuse on 
a postcard, and slightly misdirect it in order to give the 
greatest possible number of persons a chance of reading the 
nastiness written thereon. But Mme. Ciovis Hueues is 
not alone in the enjoyment of killing without the unpleasant- 
ness of being punished for murder. She may relieve what- 
ever slight anxiety attaches to her position by reflecting on 
the case of M. MegErnouz. This citizen wasa bully in the 
ap technical sense of the term. A woman who had 

n useful to him in the pursuit of his business refused to 
co-operate any further, ne he killed her in a manner calcu- 
lated to cause disgust in the mind of “a pig of any sensi- 
“ bility.” A French jury—the fact shows how shocking 
the details of the crime must have been—found him guilty, 
without extenuating circumstance. MErErHOLZ seemed to 
be on a fair way to the guillotine; but, i] y a des juges 2 
Berlin—there is a President at Paris. M. Grévy thought 
fit to exercise his prerogative of mercy (it is the only pre- 
rogative he can exercise, and his time is short), and so the 
murderer has got off with his life. He is only to goto New 
Caledonia to help in developing the Colonial policy of M. Ferry. 
Other bullies Meontusel of other cullies will remember 
the good luck of Merernotz. Comment is almost super- 
fluous. The story is at the service of our “abolition of 
“ capital punishment” friends. A ruffian who commits a 
crime which would sicken Tiger Bay is punished by getting 
a chance of leading a new life. It is the natural and healthy 
result of this state of things that murders in France are 
becoming as common as shootings in New Mexico or 
Arizona. 

While this happy social revolution is in progress, the 
aetivity of French politicians is daily getting more like 
the typical example of movement without aim. From the 
outside of the Senate and the Chamber the representatives 
look what dancers are said to look to a deaf man. The two 
branches of the Legislature toss Bills to and fro, and play 
with great schemes for political changes as if they were glad 
of anything to occupy their time. For the last two weeks 
they have been hard at work on the Bill for the Reform of the 
Senate. The fortunes of this measure exceed in complexity and 
variety without equalling in interest the negotiations which 
led to the War of the Spanish Succession. The Congress 
held last spring had revised the Constitution because M. 
Gambetta had said it ought to be overhauled, and also 
because tual tinkering at the last brand-new set of 
institutions is in itself a virtuous oecupation according to 
the democratic creed. The upshot of the grand revision 
scheme was an understanding that the Senate was to be 
remodelled. Accordingly, the Ministry prepared a Bill and 
introduced it in the autumn Session, and thisis the measure 
which has been bandied to and fro, and at one time threat- 
ened to wreck a Cabinet which has lasted for the abnormal 
period of about twenty months. On the supposition that 
they had a real Upper Chamber, it must be’ confessed t. at 


| M. Ferry and his colleagues had a difficult game to play. 


They had to make the Senate more democratic, but not too 
democratic, and to force a good deal down the throats of the 
Senators, but not to ask them to swallow too much. To 


| any other Ministry the task would perhaps have presented 
'| insuperable difficulties ; but M. Ferry is in the happy posi- 


tion of having no ble successor for the present, and he 
could, therefore, when necessary ask his Chambers to make 
Hobson’s choice. After much discussion, the Revision decided 
on abolishing the present system of giving a Senator to each of 
the General Councils. It also put an end to any further 
election of Life Senators. In future, all Senators were to be 
chosen for the same period, and they were to be elected by 
delegates of the municipalities. These delegates were, to 
vary in number according to the size of the body they re 
presented. In the main tha sclewe has been adopted ; but 
it has had various adventures on its way, ‘When it got 
into the hands of the Lower Chamber, M. FLogueT saw aa 
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rtunity for asserting a great principle—the holiness of 
universal suffrage. He therefore proposed an amendment, 
to the effect that the Senate should be elected in this, the 
one legitimate way. All the Oppositions, including the 
Royalists, supported M. Froquer and his amendment. It 
was carried by a majority of sixteen against the Ministry. 
All ‘the elements of a political crisis appeared to be 
present. The Ministry was committed to refusing the 
amendment, and the Senate would not accept universal 
saffrage. Under these circumstances, there seemed to 
be nothing for it but the resignation of M. Ferry and an 
appeal to the country. M. Watpreck-Rovusszau even went 
so far as to talk of retiring. But they order these matters 
better in France. There is nobody to take M. Ferrry’s 
place if he goes, and the country does not want to be 
pealed to on this point. So the Premier, after telling the 
Ghamber that it would know better after thinking a little, 
. sent the amended Bill up to the Senate, well knowing that 
M. Froguet’s interpolation would soon be disposed of. The 
Senate rejected universal suffrage forthwith, and then, by 
way of compliment to the Lower Chamber, gave up a plan 
of its own for electing some of its members by the votes of 
the Legislative bodies. It also agreed to exclude all those 
cials who are not allowed to sit in the Lower Chamber, 
provided the exclusion is to apply only to the approaching 
elections in 1885. When the Bill came down with M. 
Fiogvet’s amendment expunged, the Chamber proved the 
foresight of M. Ferry by accepting it, as it stood, by a 
majority of fifty-three. For the future Senators are to be 
elected by delegates chosen on some mysterious system 
known as pyramidal progression. Those who have been 
chosen for life are to remain for life ; but there are to be no 
more of them. M. Ferry can now say that the great work 
of revision has been done, and can face the constituencies 
with a conscience void of offence. 

Since nine hundred and odd Frenchmen have been busily 
employed over this business for weeks, and since their con- 
stituents have had nothing to say to the contrary, it is 

haps a little impertinent to ask whether this Reform 
Bill is serious or not. The representatives of France must 
be supposed to know what they are doing. The foreigner 
who in not hear the music may be pardoned for being 
unable to see any reason forthe movement. M. Ferry may 
consider that everything is settled, but after M. Naquet’s 
declaration that the election of the Senate by universal 
suffrage has, according to the correct phrase, been inscribed 
on the banner of the Radical party, it certainly looks as if 
everything was yet to be done. The end of the Revision 
seems a long way off when such a change as that is in 
agitation, and the abolition of the Senate itself is likely 
to be the next thing to take its place on the banner of 
the Radicals. Many Frenchmen appear to think this a 
serious prospect, but if an Upper Chamber ought to be an 
effective part of Government, little will be lost by the 
disappearance of the present Senate, which has never 
offered serious opposition to the Lower Chamber. Even 
in the late contest its courage appears to have been mainly 
due to its knowledge that M. Ferry could command a 
majority of Deputies at a pinch. But an Englishman is 
largely disqualified for discussing French political questions 
at all by his inability to look at French institutions in a 
serious light. These ingenious machines for conducting 
government have all a close resemblance to Don Quixore’s 
paper visor, which was an excellent piece of armour until 
it was hit. Considered as a paper visor the Senate has 
merits. It is large, and round, and imposing to look at. 
For the future, French politicians who wish for an inde- 

dent Senate would do well to imitate the prudence of the 
Knight of La Mancha. Having cut his first paper visor in 
two at a single blow, he wisely abstained from trying the 
second. To be sure, it may be asked whether a political 
‘defence of that kind is of much use, except.as a satisfaction 
to the mind of the wearer. Such questions, however, 
‘would lead the French student of Parliamentary institutions 


very far. 


BECHUANALAND. 


“T is possible that the outrageous proceedings of the Cape 

‘4 Ministers who lately visited Bechuanaland may not 

have produced unmixed mischief. When the mission was 

‘first announced, the apologists of the Boers affected to believe 

that it would produce by pacific means the result which was 

otherwise to be attained by the despatch of Sir CaARLEs 
expedition. Politicians 


in their expectations nevertheless assumed that the Cape 
Government was acting in good faith, though its objects 
might not exactly coincide with Imperial policy. If Mr. 
Uprxcrton and his colleague persuaded the freebooters and 
their official backers to surrender the lands which they had 
seized, it was possible that the opportunity of impressing 
the Boers with a renewed respect for English power might 
once more be thrown away. No party in England could 
wish for bloodshed ; but an illusory submission on the part 
of the wrongdoers was likely to be followed by a repetition 
of the offence. The first reports of the mission confirmed 
the apprehension that empty professions and ostensible 
surrender of the usurped territory would perpetuate the 
evil. It was said that the Colonial representatives had 
persuaded the intruders to withdraw from Movyrs1oa’s 
country ; and when Sir C. Warren left England, it was 
doubtful whether the Chief Commissioner might not be 
compelled to suspend military operations. Since that time 
all doubt has been removed by surprising disclosures. 


It appears that, in an address to the freebooters on the 
Transvaal border, Mr. Upineton identified himself with 
their cause, and professed to believe that they had acquired, 
by an alleged treaty with Monrsioa and Mosuetrt:, a suffi- 
cient title to the lands in dispute. If any such document 
exists, there can be no doubt that Montsioa was compelled 
to sign it ; and probably it is anterior in date to the London 
Convention by which the Transvaal Government pledged 
itself to restore or to respect Monts10a’s territory. More 
recently, the Presipent and Council of the Republic have 
formally admitted their continued liabilities to perform the 
covenants included in the Convention. They excused the 
encroachment on Monrts104’s lands as provisional, and con- 
tingent on the sanction of the English Government ; and 
they professedly required the settlers to restore the lands to 
the native owners. Mr. Urrncton is more openly devoted 
than the authorities of Pretoria to the cause of the aggressors. 
He publicly declared, not only that the freebooters were 
justified in their invasion of Monrsioa’s territory, but that 
they were not responsible for the murder of Mr, Bernetu, 
of which, as he mildly observed, he disapproved. Accord- 
ing to some versions of his speech, he professed to believe 
that the offenders had left the district, and that those whom 
he found in possession were lawful owners. In the same 
way the apologists of the Jacobins of 1793 were in the 
habit of asserting that the massacres were committed, not 
by the real people of Paris, but by an apocryphal gang of 
strangers. The rest of Mr. Upineron’s speech, though 
it is not yet fully reported, seems to have been openly 
disloyal. He declared that he represented, as a Minister 
of the Cape, the right of the Africanders to supremacy 
in South Africa, probably on the ground that the ma- 
jority of the present Parliament is Dutch in its origin 
or its tendencies. As it is certain that the English 
colonists will not accept the position assigned to them by 
the Minister, his speech almost sounds like a provocation to 
civil war. It now appears that Mr. Uprineron, who is 
more a Boer than the Boers, is an emigrant Irish barrister, 
though his name shows that, like many other Irish patriots, 
he is of English descent. The disaffected party in Ireland 
exults in the defiance offered to England by an Irish 
Africander. 

The loyal colonists have already displayed their just in- 
dignation. It is not to be assumed that the Dutch inha- 
bitants are prepared for rebellion; and the English will 
be unanimous in maintaining their connexion with the 
Empire. Sir C. Warren on landing has been received 
with marked enthusiasm; and, on the other hand, Mr. 
Urpincton found it expedient to decamp secretly from 
the town of Kimberley, where he had halted on his home- 
ward journey. It happens that the territory which has 
been lawlessly taken from Monrtsioa is not only a posses- 
sion of a friendly chief, but also a part of the direct trade 
route from Cape Town to the interior of the continent. 
During the negotiations in London the Transvaal delegates 
offered every verbal security for freedom of commerce ; but 
there is no doubt that, if the district were once included in 
their dominion, they would levy a percentage on all goods 
in transit, in conformity with their present practice in their 
own territory. Lord Dersy, though he was in other 
res by no means indisposed to concession, steadily 
adhered to his claim of an English protectorate over the 
disputed territory, and of its occupation by the native 
owners. The delegates at last agreed to the terms and 
signed the Convention, some of them, as it afterwards 


were less sanguine | appeared, with a deliberate purpose of immediately violating 
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their solemn engagement. It seems that one of their number, 
Mr. Jousert, has protested against an act of deliberate 
perfidy, though his conduct and motives are not fully 
understood. Mr. Krucer and his remaining colleagues 
are believed to have discovered their breach of the Con- 
vention as soon as they heard of the military prepara- 
tions for enforcing the rights of the English Government. 
It would seem that Mr. Uprneton has in his disaffected 
zeal sacrificed the interests of the Colony as well as the 
rights of the Crown. He would have better consulted 
the interests of his clients and allies if he had induced the 
Boers to suspend their attitude of defiance while there was 
still time to delay or prevent the advance of the expedi- 
tion. 

A letter of Sir Bartie Frere’s on the Bechuana question 
has been opportunely published. He was interested in the 
natives of the district in two capacities, both as a promoter 
of missionary enterprise and as a loyal servant of his coun- 
try. Some of his remarks apply to the whole of South 
Africa as well as to Bechuanaland. He says that there are 
three methods by which the mixed races within and without 
the Colonies can be governed. It is a matter of course to 
eliminate the alternative of native supremacy or established 
barbarism. Government by the Dutch would be more orderly 
and more reasonable, and it would, in Sir Barrie Frere’s 
opinion, not be capricious or intentionally unjust ; but 
the natives would be held in permanent subjection, and not 
assisted or encouraged to rise in civilization. It may be 
added that the English inhabitants of South Africa would 
never acquiesce in Dutch sovereignty. It has happened as 
a result of former wars that larger or smaller populations 
of almost every European nationality have for several 
generations been contented as English subjects. No English- 
man in any of the world has found himself under 
foreign rule. The South African colonists would, if Mr. 
Uprneton’s aspirations were satisfied, have to choose between 
total abandonment of the country and armed resistance. 
‘The Imperial Government could not, without disgrace and 
fatal loss, allow its authority and the rights of its natural- 
born subjects to be impaired. 

The events of the last two or three years have impressed 
on all thoughtful minds the conviction that it would be 
dangerous to depend exclusively on the Suez Canal for the 
means of transit to India and the Eastern seas. It is in- 
dispensable to retain ion of the harbours at the 
Cape as coaling-stations and as places for refitting and pro- 
visioning ships. The suggestion that it would be sufficient 
to hold Simon’s Bay and Table Bay is superficial and un- 
satisfactory. A fortress may, like Gibraltar, be held 
without connexion with the country in which it stands; 
but at best the position is invidious and insecure; and 
Cape Town and Simon’s Bay would be constantly exposed 
to attack if the territory which now belongs to the Colony 
were in foreign hands. It is a secondary, but not unim- 
portant, consideration that the loss of a colony in that part 
of the world would probably involve total or partial discon- 
tinuance of commercial intercourse. It is more likely that 
English dependencies in South Africa would become foreign 
provinces that they would establish their separate ex- 
istence. It is highly probable that the two South African 
Republics will seek foreign alliances with the Powers 
which are now intriguing at Berlin against English rights 
and interests on the Western coast. It is now too certain 
that Prince Bismarck is not only unfriendly to England, 
but anxious to publish his feelings of dislike. A German 
Blue Book has lately been for the first time issued, for the 
apparent purpose of circulating in an offensive form Prince 
Bismarcx’s apprehension of what he calls “ English in- 
“ trigues.” The Colonial Empire has often presented 
internal difficulties to English statesmen, but it has been for 
the most part exempt from foreign interference. The 
French enterprises in the further East, and the Berlin 
Conference, combined with the rapid German annexations of 
African territory, prove that the immunity no longer exists. 
Wisdom and energy, acting on the colonizing aptitude of 
the nation, may do much for the preservation of the Empire ; 
and in the present instance aggression ought to be imme- 
diately repelled. Difficulties in some respects similar were 
encountered and overcome by statesmen of the last century, 
whom Mr. Trrvetyan holds up to the contempt of an ill- 
informed audience. One of his illustrations of the folly and 
incapacity of aristocratic rulers is derived from the famous 
administration in which Canada and a great part of India 
were added to the British Empire. In Mr. Trevetyan’s 
version the gigantic and triumphant struggle with France 


and Spain reduces itself into a capricious alliance, first with 
Austria and then with Prussia, for the disposal of a petty 
German province. The name of Cnaruam is perhaps un- 
known in the Border Burghs; but their accomplished 
representative might do better than in flattering the conceit 
and affecting to share the ignorance of history which may 
be pardoned in his constituents. It is true that, if Mr. 
Gapstoner’s foreign policy is sound, Lord CuatHam’s fame 
is a strange delusion. 


A CIRCULATING CENSORSHIP, 


‘ore conditions which regulate the circulation—that is, 
the sale; that is, in the long run, the character—of 
English literature are absurd and anomalous. There are, 
as Mr. Marrnew Arnop knows, people who think anoma- 
lies rather an advantage than otherwise. These may sup- 
port the system of large circulating libraries. The power of 
these institutions for mischief has letely been illustrated in 
a case where, we fancy, very little mischief was done to 
literature. An author with a grievance has told his story 
in an evening paper. His works appear to have discon- 
certed one or two of his reviewers. About the rights 
and wrongs of this particular book, which was practically 
smothered by the disapproval of “two ladies in the 
“ country,” we have nothing to say. The truth remains that 
the managers of circulating libraries, and especially of the 
large libraries, can dictate the shape, size, and character of 
the literature—at least in belles lettres—of modern Eng- 
land. This comes to saying that the moral and wsthetic 
sentiments of customers, presumably of two or three ladies 
in Bullocksmithy, or the scruples of the wife or daughter 
of a business man, are to determine in each case 
the fata libelli. The general influence of the circulating 
library system is about as bad as it can be. In the first 
place, the managers of these concerns insist that novels 
shall always be in three volumes. It is a belief among pub- 
lishers that “there is only one thing worse than a two- 
“volume novel—namely, a one-volume novel.” Why 
circulating libraries are so intent on the mystic number 
three has never been satisfactorily explained. As plausible 
a theory as any maintains that the young men behind the 
counter find sets of three volumes convenient to pack in the 
parcels of subscribers. It is rather too absurd that authors 
should be compelled to dilute their ideas into feebleness 
merely for the convenience of a few young shopmen. Pro- 
bably another reason that weighs with the circulating 
libraries is the practical securing of a monopoly. People 
who might buy books at three shillings cannot afford to pay 
thirty-one shillings and sixpence. Thus they are constrained, 
if they care for new novels at all, to add themselves to the 
subscribers’ lists at the circulating libraries. The natural 
consequences of a perfectly unnatural state of things 
follow. Novels are watered down into dreariness and 
vapidity ; they become such feeble things in most cases that 
no private person would buy them, even if guineas were 
as common with him as blackberries in a Surrey lane. 
Even if many people had the money, they could not afford 
house-room for endless sets of three-volume novels, and, even 
if they could afford it, these dropsical publications are rarely 
worth house-room. Hence literature is degraded, and the 
taste for really worthy books becomes obsolete in England 
(for no man can really care for books he does not possess), 
and all that circulating libraries may drive a roaring trade. 
Their influence is also more or less hostile to serious litera- 
ture, to anything more permanent than diaries of travel and 
gossiping reminiscences. Probably, on this side, the 
remedy lies in publishing cheap compact books. For example, 
The Giant's Robe was an experiment in avoiding the three 
volume form altogether, and, as the work is in its fourth 
edition, the experiment seems justified. Again, the popularity 
of books sold for a shilling, like Called Back and The House 
on the Marsh (despite the close small type of the latter 
weer gee seems to point to a future when the circulating 
libraries will not dominate the light literature of England. 
The effects of the system on fiction have already been 
shown to be evil. Matters become serious when it is de 
monstrated that the chief libraries take it upon them to 
decide what their customers shall or shall not read. It 
might seem a matter of indifference to a man of business 
whether his customers preferred Zora or Darwin to Miss 
Yonce and Mr. Mivarr. But the moral standard appears 
to be brought home to his conscience in the following b 
Customers, especially in the country, seem to leave 
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‘includes several others, upon which the latest extension of 
‘the franchise is based. It might be much more properly 
described as the doctrine which Mr. TREVELYAN an 


He is entirely without warrant in suggesting—as his recent 
’ Conservatives.” The circumstance that the Liberals have 


his more intelligent hearers are aware also, that the post- 


* and, moreover, that—if, at least, we take corporate, and not 


' ponement has been justified alike by both parties on pre- 
' cisely the same Opportunist plea. Mr. Trevenyan having 
~ himself been a persistent enemy of Opportunism on this 


“unaffected by the past attitude of his party; but not so 


crow impartially over both poultry-yards. 
"unseemly length on the merely party aspect of the new 
_ Reform Act. He soon began to sing of greater things—of 
in her hands. Or rather, perhaps, we should say of the 
* —to wit, the English. Mr. Trevetyan warmly congratulated 
"resisted all temptations to belong to other nations, may con- 
‘sider himself exempt from all the foibles which mislead and 
“4ands. “The more Englishmen you admit into the pale of | 
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selection of their parcels very much to the discretion of 
the young men in the shop. The young men send 
the squire’s wife at Dullington, let us say, some poem 
of a modern and ardent character, a realistic novel or 
two, a new speculation about the Origin of Sex, and 
a volume of advanced sermons on the Fallacies of St. 
Paul. Now all these may be excellent books in their 
own line and for the ‘right readers, but “not for little 
“ people nor for fools.” The squire’s wife writes and ex- 
presses her horror; so does the vicar’s lady; and the 
sermons, poems, and novels are quietly but firmly burked. 
A writer’s career may thus be half-ruined at the start, and 
the worst of it is that his book may be an excellent book, 
and ‘that the vicar’s lady may have quite failed to under- 
stand it. Not the less, it is condemned ; it is offered up 
a whole sacrifice to that British literary fetish, the drawing- 
room table in the . This is possible, because 
circulating libraries have crushed out private 

and because the managers of the libraries must make the 
scruples of the weakest brethren their standard of admission 
or réjection. France was saved from this fate by MicHEL 
Lévy and his cheap books. ‘Who will save England ? 


ah A DEMOCRATIC PAN, 
TL; would be somewhat harsh, perhaps, to take exception 
to the general tone of Mr. Trevetyan’s recent speech at 
Brighton. True, the political orator, unlike the cock, does 
not look his best when he is crowing; but a certain amount 
of crowing has to be done after every important political 
event which either party can represent as a victory, and 
we quite admit that Mr. Treveryan ascends the—well, the 
usual gallicinic rostrum—with better right than most. In- 
deed, he did not put his claims in this respect as high as he 
‘might have done. He is himself so old a soldier in the 
ranks of democracy that he seems unconsciously to have 
credited all his present comrades with the same length of 
‘service. He talks with undue modesty of the assertion 
which “ we Liberals were the first to make ”—the assertion, 
that is to say, of the proposition or propositions, for it really 


“a few 
“friends” were in the habit of putting forward for many 
years successively as one deserving of instant practical recog- 
nition, but to which the bulk of Mr. Trevetyan’s party were 
no more ready to give immediate effect than their opponents. 


speech unmistakably, if undesignedly, does suggest—that 
“we Liverals” have been fighting as a party ever since 
1868 for the extension of household suffrage to the counties, 
and that the only resistance to it has proceeded from “ you 
had the official control of legislation for ten out of the fifteen 
years in question might of itself, indeed, suffice to dispose of 
that theory; but, as a matter of fact, its unsoundness is 
otherwise notorious. Mr. Treve.yan is of course aware, as 


t of the enfranchisement of the county householder 
was just as much the work of one party as of the other ; 


individual, expressions of the Conservative view—its post- 


question, his right to exult in the triumph of his cause is 


the grounds and tenor of his exultation. To revert to our 
former metaphor, he is still entitled to crow, but he must 


To do him justice, however, he did not dwell at any 
the majestic march of democracy, of the virtues which she 
cherishes in her bosom, and the blessings which she carries 
march, virtues, and blessings of a certain type of democracy 
the English democrat, who might have been a Frenchman, 


of an American, or even an Athe-ni-an, but who, having 


all the dangers which beset the democrats of less favoured 


“ our Constitution the more English it will be. Common- 
“ sense, veracity, a willingness to put up with the inevitable, 
“ contempt for those who promise the impossible, a love for 
“ men who have a mind of their own and are not afraid to 
“ express it, and a determination that such men, and such 
“ men only, shall lead them—these are the qualities which, 
“ if you cut a section anywhere out of Scotch or English 
“ society, you will find an equal proportion all the way 
“ down.” Mr. TreveLYAN added, in the next sentence, that 
“ it was quite a mistake to suppose that the mass of the 
“ people like a leader who flatters them,” and from this we 
must infer that he was endeavouring on prudential, as much 
as on moral, grounds to prevent compliment from inflating 
itself into flattery. But, still, when an orator tells his 
ae that they do, and by implication that other 
races do not, possess a catalogue of qualities which, re- 
garded simpliciter and not secundum quid, are merely the 
universal attributes of the whole rational creation—when 
an orator, we say, addresses language of this sort to an 
assemblage of his countrymen, it is difficult to know what 
it is, if not flattery of the grossest kind. Granting, as 
we are not unwilling to. grant, that there is a vein of 
practical shrewdness and of a certain sincerity in the English 
character which to some extent justifies Mr. TREvaLyaN in 
dwelling upon the first two qualities as something specially 
national, we should like to know which of the others can 
be so described. Look for a moment at their opposites, at 
the contraries of “ willingness to put up with the inevitable,” 
of “ contempt for those who promise the impossible,” and even 
of “ veracity” in so far as it stands for the abstract prefer- 
ence of truth to falsehood. The desire to be told lies, known 
as such, instead of truth; a determination not to submit to 
the inevitable, though recognized for what it is ; an admira- 
tion for those who promise what is confessedly impossible ; a 
hatred for men who have a mind of their own, unless 
atone for its possession by being afraid to express it, and a 
resolve to be led only by men who either have no mind or 
who keep it to themselves—these surely are qualities which 
distinguish not the weaker or less wise from the stronger or 
wiser races, but the lunatic from the sane. There is no 
community of rational beings who do not abstractedly prefer 
truth to falsehood, and know that the inevitable means 
something which must be submitted to. All people agree 
that to promise impossibilities is contemptible, that to know 
one’s mind and speak it is admirable, and all determine to 
be led by men of the admirable rather than of the contemp- 
tible habit. These are not the virtues of special races, but 
the instincts of all reasoning creatures; and the insidious 
fallacy of Mr. TrEveLyay’s praises lurks in the assumption 
that right political conduct is morea matter of instinct than 
of knowledge. Suppose it were to be admitted that the 
English democracy were endowed beyond all other democra- 
cies with the good instincts with which they are credited, 
1s it according to common experience of human nature that 
any democracy should be as capable of discerning the right 
mode of fulfilling these instincts as are other political com- 
munities bearing less resemblance to a mob? Is the capa- 
city of distinguishing truth from falsehood, the inevitable 
from the avoidable, the possible from the impossible, found 
more often than anywhere elsc among vast mixed multi- 
tudes? and does it increase in amount—for that, of course, 
is the logic of democracy—in the direct ratio of the numbers 
and heterogeneousness of the multitudes? And is it the 
truth, or anything at all like the truth, as it appears to any 
impartial unpolitical judgment, that “if you cut a section 
“ anywhere out of Scotch or English society ” you will find 
“ an equal proportion ” not merely of sound instincts, but 
of clear perceptions and reasoned convictions “all the way 
“down”? 

We should never ourselves be guilty of such discourtesy 
as that of asking a democratic orator to give specific in- 
stances of Demos’s displaying the virtues with which he 
credits him; but Mr. Trevetyan has in this case volun- 
teered them, and we need not scruple to say that where 
they are not entirely hypothetical they appear to be some- 
what infelicitously chosen. Of the so-called “ aristocratic 
“ wars” of 1742 and 1756, vag ag ae be dismissed as a 
perhaps disputable case; but Mr. Trevetyan, in aac | 
by implication that an English democracy would have 
nothing to do with the second, declares, in effect, that if 
England had been a democracy in the days of CuatrHam, 
she would never have acquired her Empire. 

On the other hand, the assumption that under a more 
democratic Constitution we should have been spared the 
war of American Independence, is one of the most violently 
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doubtful kind. But Mr. Treveryan’s latest historical illus- 
tration of his views is more patently double-edged than any. 
He contends that, if Mr. Grapstone had been able to appeal 
“ to the whole nation instead of to the half of it,” he would 
have settled the Eastern Question in his own way; but the 
wicked county constituencies, “which only represented a 
“ portion of the people, had almost as much to say to it as 
“ the borough constituencies, which represented the whole,” 
and the consequence was that “this great people, which in 
“ August 1876 was burning to endow the Christian population 
“ of the East with liberty and good government, was in the 
“ spring of 1878 straining all its diplomatic power to stint and 
“ cramp the new States whose existence had been bought at 
“ such a cost of life and treasure.” Let us, for the sake of 
argument, accept this account of matters as exactly accu- 
rate, and we will then ask Mr. Trevetyan why he breaks 
off exactly where he does? He should have gone on 
to add that, among the very same borough-voters who 
in 1876 were all eagerness to oust Lord BraconsrieLp for 
Mr. Giapstone, Mr, GLapsTonE was in 1878 the most un- 
popular and Lord BeaconsFietp the most popular man in 
the country. We do not expect Mr. TREVELYAN to agree 
with us as to which of these two moods of our democracy 
was the right one; but we claim his assent to the 
gene that they cannot both have been right. And 

r. TREVELYAN’s own description of its conduct has un- 
consciously supplied the true qualification of his too en- 
thusiastic praises. What, in spite of “common sense, 
“ veracity, and willingness to put up with the inevitable,” 
&c., he admits Demos of the boroughs to have done in this 
case is exactly what those who share Mr. TREvELYAN’s 
recognition of his excellent moral qualities, while remember- 
ing those intellectual limitations of his which Mr. TREVELYAN 
appears to forget, are afraid that Demos will be continually 
doing. They fear that he will be always “ burning” to do 
something which the popular hero of the day expects him 
to do, and then “ straining all his diplomatic and military 
“power” to do the exact opposite at the bidding of the 
hero of the day after. Future history may prove these 
apprehensions to be groundless; we sincerely hope it will. 
But in the meantime it is hardly worthy of a politician of 
Mr. Trevetyan’s candour and intelligence to leave them 
altogether out of account. 


MR, HENLEY. 


Ts rapid transformation which the character of the 
House of Commons has undergone during the last few 
years,and which may very possibly receive an immense 
impetus from electoral changes now near at hand, con- 
siderably enhances the melancholy interest attaching to the 
death of Mr. Henuey. We can never be sure in such 
days as these whether the disappearance of any typical 
politician of a former period may not mean also the de- 
struction of the type. In one sense, no doubt, that type 
is tolerably secure of survival ; for, as a variety of human 
character, it is formed by the union of certain moral 
and mental qualities, neither uncommon in themselves 
nor even very rare in their conjunction. Wherever a 
clear head, a cautious temperament, an uncompromising 
candour, and a faculty of homely and humorous expression 
are combined, there you get the essence of the late member 
for Oxfordshire ; and if to these you add the business apti- 
tudes of a good Quarter Sessions Chairman, and the tastes, 
appearance, and manners of an old-fashioned country squire, 
yee get Mr. Heney’s accidental peculiarities also. We 

ve not mentioned his Toryism, because we are of opinion 
that that is a necessary corollary from the combination 
of the other characteristics. Altogether, as we have 
said, the constituent elements of the type are sufficiently 


abundant in this country to justify the hope that it |, 


will be perpetuated, and even—though this is by no 
means so certain—be at most periods represented by at 
least one specimen in the House of Commons. But a 
species considered per se is one thing, and a species | 
considered in relation to its environment is another. It— 
was Mr. HeEwn.ey’s relation to the assembly in which | 
he sat for close upon forty years which was the really 
remarkable thing, and we have much less assurance that 
that phenomenon will repeat itself. That the position so 
willingly accorded to him in the House of Commons for 
80 many years was in itself a most hopeful and creditable 
indication of character in any legislative assembly will | 


‘hardly be disputed. Regarded from the: point of view of 


“ public form,” Mr. Henuey’s career could not ibly have 
been described as distinguished. He had held office for' 
only two brief terms, resigning on the second occasion 
for reasons which, however honourable. to himseif, com- 
manded little or no intellectual sympathy among the bulk. 
of his party. He was no orator either in the popular or, 
even the Parliamentary sense of the word; and though’ 
his views were always shrewd and sensible, and were 
driven home to the minds of his hearers in terse and’ 
vigorous language, it would be incorrect to say that the 
respect which he latterly commanded was paid either to 
the unique value of his ideas or to any exceptional skill in 
enforcing them. Many men, both before and during his 
time, have displayed in an equal degree the. faculty of in-: 
stantaneously detecting the weak points in a measure or @ 
poliey ; while as to his powers of expression, it must, we 
think, be admitted that most of his recorded sayings owe 
their fascination to that same caprice which has so often 
perpetuated the least remarkable mots of famous debaters, 
while allowing their really most memorable utterances to 
perish, The main element in Mr. Henuey’s Parliamentary. 
influence was neither wit nor wisdom taken alone. It was: 
undoubtedly due to that highly composite force which we 
call character—a word which in this application of it con- 
notes a combination of good ability, ripe experience, 
unqualified sincerity, and complete disinterestedness, and, 
fails of its full meaning where any one of these qualities is 
absent. 

It is no doubt ar accident that there is no man at this 
moment in Parliament who, even if the House of Commons 
recognized in him, as it did in Mr. Hentey, the qualifica- 
tion of a Mentor, would be able to offer counsel and 
criticism from the same position of detachment. Nearly all 
the elder speakers who address the House with any autho- 
rity are either Ministers or ex-Ministers of the two 
varieties of those who hope to be in office again when their 
party returns to power, and those who hold that they ought 
to be in office now. Their utterances, therefore, however 
noteworthy in themselves, must always lose a portion, and 
often do lose a very considerable portion, of their influence 
from being marked with the stamp of partisanship or 
tainted with the suspicion of spleen. What was unique in 
Mr. Henuey’s position was that, though he had twice 
held office, and had no known distaste for official life, he 
always spoke, and was universally recognized as speaking, 
like a man who cherished neither ambitions nor grudges. 
He was, on occasion, a perfectly outspoken critic of 
the measures and opinions of his party ; but his criti- 
cisms were without the slightest flavour of the “ candid 
“ friend.” He had nothing of the /rondeur, nor even of the 
“ corner man,” about him, and apparently took no more 
pleasure in attacking his political associates and winning 
cheers from his political opponents than in reversing the 
process. Hence the interest with which he was always 
listened to was all the more complimentary to him as being 
without any alloy of malicious satisfaction. The “ precious 
“ balms” of the independent member of either party are 
generally more valued on the y my side of the House for 
their head-breaking qualities than for any other ; but with 
Mr. Hentey’s it was not so. His independence meant a 
genuine freedom from biassing influence of all kinds; and 
since that position must necessarily be an uncommon one 
under the party system, there is nothing particularly surprising 
in its being for the present vacant. The doubt, however, wi 
suggest itself whether in the House of Commons of the exist- 
ing, and still more of the approaching, type there will be any 

lace of similar influence for the vir pietate gravis at 

Rapes for character as distinct from mere admiration or 
dread of exceptional powers is not a very common sentiment 
of democratic assemblies, which usually, indeed, show one 
the weaknesses of their origin in their preference of a com- 
mander to a guide. To those who have most closely studied 
the tastes soi tectiier of the present House of Commons,. 
there are not many discernible traces of the reverential 
instinct in any other form than that of the most naked 
worship of force. Nor does it seem at all probable that the 
enfranchisement of the two million capable citizens will 
tend to elevate the average member's conceptions of what is 
politically admirable. 
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because the railway and the new high road supply a quicker and 
IN TES ALPS. easier route from Altorf to Schwytz, and the although fine 


' L' HERE is not in the whole of military history a more interest- 

ing or instructive chapter than that which describes the 
campaign of the Austrians and Russians against the French in 
Switzerland during the autumn of 1799. Great issues were 
involved, great efforts were made, great skill was displayed by 
some generals, still greater blunders committed by others, while 
the theatre of the marches and battles lay in the grandest scenery 
which Kurope has to show, that very scenery which modern 
tourists have come to know best. Oddly enough, however, the 
Swiss guide books give the most scanty information about the 
military operations, some of them not even mentioning what the 
least curious traveller might be supposed desirous of knowing, 
while the commonly read Ristories, such as those of Thiers and 
Alison, dismiss the events with provoking brevity. Believing that 
many of those who know Switzerland would willingly learn some- 
thing about the most striking part of this famous campaign, we 
propose to give a short account of the three Alpine passes over 
which Suvarof led the Russian army in September and October, 
1799, and of what befell him there. 

‘The autumn of that year saw an Austrian and Russian army 
occupying a long line, which, beginning from the river Linth at 
Glarus, ran north of the Lake of Ziirich and of the river Limmat, 
which flows out of that lake; while Masséna, with the French 
army, held his ground to the south and west of the same line, and 
occupied Central and Western Switzerland as far as the Pennine 
Alps. According to the plan arranged by the Austrian and 
Tussian generals, Suvarof was to cross the High Alps from Italy, 
out of which he had just chased the French, fall upon the rear of 
*Maseéna’s army, and, after crushing that general, effect a junction 
with the Russian force which held Ziirich. Suvarof set forth 
from Piedmont, and reached Airolo, where now the St. Gothard 
Railway issues from the great tunnel, on September 21. His army 
‘was 22,000 strong. Atter much hard fighting, he carried the 
St. Gothard Pass, and drove the French corps ot Lecourbe down 
the valley of the Reuss to Altorf. He had been reinforced on 
the way by two other corps, 8,000 strong, so that the army, 
despite its losses, was a one for those days, He had expected 
to find on the Lake of the Four Cantons boats by which to 
transport his army from Fluelen to the village of Brunnen, nine 
miles down the lake, whence he meant to march by Schwytz upon 
Ziirich or Glarus. But the very day, September 26, on which he 
veached Altorf was the day on which Masséna inflicted on 
Korsakoff's Russian army the ter:ible defeat of Ziirich, while on 
the Linth the allied Austro-Russian force was beaten by Soult 
and forced to fall back towards St. Gallen and the Rhine. Hence 
there were no friends with a flotilla to meet the Russians at 
Fluelen, and the French had carefully swept the lake shore clear 
of such few boats as would usually be there. That well-made 
road which now traverses the steep mountain slopes and pierces 
the precipices on the east shore of the upper part of the lake (the 
so-called Bay of Uri), deforming the matchless scenery, but afford- 
ing ® succession of superb views to those who along it, did 
not then exist ; it is a work of those last fifteen years which have 
made Switzerland so much more accessible than it used to be, 
and so much less delightful. Suvarof found to his surprise and 
consternation that there was absolutely no passage along the lake 
shore, for the cliffs came right down into the deep waters, so if he 
was to keep his tryst with the Russians at Ziirich a must find some 
other . Only two were ible. One, the Klausen Pass, 
leads by a long track over a col 6,437 feet high, to Stachelberg, in 
Canton Glarus. It is not very difficult, but Glarus, to which 
it leads, was not yet, as it soon had to become, the objective 
point of the Russians, who wished to fall as soon as possible 
on Masséna’s rear. Far more direct was the other pass, that 
of the Kinzig Kulm, which by way of the Muotta Thal gave 
ready access to Schwytz and the lower country to the north. 
Accordingly, the old Marshal resolved upon the Kinzig route. The 
troops started from Altorf on the morning of September 27, 
entering the Schichten Thal at Biirglen, where the site of William 
Tell’s house is still pointed out to the tourist, and climbing in 
single file the long steep slope that leads up to the ridge of 
limestone cliff which forms the summit of the pass, 6,791 feet 
above the sea. Late on the same evening the first Cossacks 
reached Muotta Thal, but the rearguard of the army, harassed 
by the French under Lecourbe, who had now resumed the 
Ohensive, did not complete the passage till the night of the 29th. 
So narrow was the path that the van had reached Muotta long 
before the rear left Altorf. There is now a tolerable path over 
the Kinzig Kulm, by which the pedestrian may, according to 
Baedeker, Murray, and Berlepsch, reach Muotta from Altorf in 
nine hours. Walking quite leisurely, we have done it in eight. 
The first part of the way is over pastures which are apt to be 
wet and elippery, but the only troublesome bit ie in climbing 
the limestone ridge before menticaed. The historians of the march 
say that the beasts of burden fell “ on the sharp points of granite” ; 
in those days every hard rock was called granite, just as even now 
there are travellers who whenever they see a circular hollow take 
it for a volcanic crater. There is not, in point of fact, a morsel of 

ite within many miles of the pass. No good walker would call 
pass difficult ; but the path is doubtless far better now than it 
was eighty-five years ago, and these poor Russians had never seen & 
hill in their lives till they were marched into Italy. They lost 
many horses, and had to abandon a part of their stores and their 
already diminished artillery. The Kinzig Kulm is now little used, 


on the ascent from Biirglen, when one looks back towards the Reuss 
Valley and the grand peaks that surround the Uri Rothstock, are 
not specially striking in a region everywhere beautiful. 

When Suvarof had reached Muotta Thal, he found himself 
caught in a trap. Masséna, relieved by the victory of Ziirich from 
any uneasiness with to the Russian army that had con- 
fronted him there, had occupied Schwytz in force, and forbade exit 
to the Russians from the narrow mouth of the valley towards the 
level country, At the upper end of the valley the Pragel Pass, 
which leads by the Klin Thal to Glarus, was held by another 
French force under General Molitor. Retreat there was none, ex- 
- back over the Kinzig Kulm. The first impulse of the dauntless 
old hero was to force his way out by Schwytz. But his council of 
war dissuaded this course, and the news that now arrived of the 
defeat of the Russians at Ziirich, and of the Austrians on the 
Linth, made prudence more than ever necessary. Accordingly, 
after four days’ hesitation, and some severe fighting with the 
French in the throat of the ravine by which the Muotta river 
descends to Schwytz, he attacked Molitor, forced the Pragel, and 
descended into the little plain of Glarus. This Pragel Puss, the 
third crossed by the Russians, is much easier than either the 
Gothard or the Kinzig Kulm. Its height above the sea is only 
5,602 feet; the slopes on both sides are easy ; the path, practicable 
for horses, leads over undulating pastures with comparatively little 
rock, and the valley is in most places wide enough to enable an 
assailant to overcome the resistance of an enemy inferior in strength. 
The Russians accordingly found uo great difficulty in driving the 
French before them, and the hardest fighting occurred not in the 

itself, but in the narrow and easily-defensible gorge between 
the beautiful little lake in the lower part of the Klin Thal and the 
town of Glarus. Mr. Ball, in his Alpine Guide, usually as 
judicious in its estimates of scenery as it is accurate on points of 
fact, rather dispa the scenery of the Pragel Pass, while doing 
full justice to the Klin Thal. But the whole Muotta Thal, as well 
as the walk from Muotta to Glarus, is of extreme beauty—beauty 
which at first is of a solt type, but rises into grandeur when, on 
descending towards the Klin one — the 
magnificent grey precipices, ca snow-fields, of the h 
Glarnisch. Here, a there used to 
good inn and Kurhaus, but it was burnt down a year ago, and is 
not likely to be rebuilt, so that the place is unusually solitary, 
though within two hours’ drive of a railway. There is a tradition 
that the Russians threw into the lake a military chest which th 
were unable to carry further, and the prospect of recovering this 
treasure has led to searches and dredgings, hitherto unsuccessful. 
Whoever has been at Vigo in Galicia will remember the excite- 
ment with which the Spanish boatmen talk of the treasure at the 
bottom of the bay, where our countrymen sauk the great galleon 
from South America. It is odd to find a similar belief recurring 
in this remote Alpine valley. 

From Glarus Suvarof had meant to fight his way down to the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, and join the Austrian troops posted on its 
shore. But they had fallen back after the fatal 26th of September, 
and the defile of Niafels was held by a French detachment strongly 
oe on the rapid stream of the Linth. When his lieutenants 

repeatedly been foiled in their attempts to carry this 
int, he saw his position ome become desperate. The French 
ad followed him over the Pragel, and were now behind 
him to the west, as well as in front of him at Niafels. Winter 
was coming on, and the provisions which Glarus and the narrow 
valley of the Linth could supply would soon be exhausted. He 
could not retreat by the way be had come, he had failed to break 
through in front, he could not stay where he was. Nothing 
remained but to make for the Khine Valley over some one of the 
*, loftier and more difficult than even the Kinzig Kulm, 
which lead thither from Glarus. Of the three passes possible, he 
chose the Panixer, and his passage across it is the most extraor- 
dinary part of this extraordinary campaign. It is now so seldom 
traverced by tourists, although largely used by the peasantry for 
taking cattle from the Grisons to the more populous northern parts 
of Switzerland, that some description of it, as we found it this 
autumn, may be interesting. The path starts from the village of 
Elm, a spot rendered famous by the great mountain fall which took 
place there two years ago, destroying part of the hamlet, killi 
many persons, and covering a considerable tract of good land wi 
stones and rubbish. For about three miles there is a gentle ascent 
along the stream of the Sernft, a tributary of the Linth, Then 
the path turns sharply to the south (left), and mounts by zigzags 
the steep sides of a wild and rocky glen, passing at one place 
along a slope covered with loose stones that have fallen from the 
clifis above, and which lie at an angle high enough to make it 
difficult to a one’s footing on them when covered with hard 
snow. After three hours’ walking ore enters a narrow hollow 
between savage clifls, the bottom of which continues in many 
parts covered with snow all through the summer. Streams 
descend into it and furm a shallow pond, which drains by a sub- 
terranean channel, issuing forth no one knows where. Then, after 
another ascent over rough and slippery rock slopes, the summit is 
reached, 7,907 feet above sea-level, and a splendid view of the 
main chain of the Rhewtian Alps, south of the Rhine Valley, 
rewards the traveller's efforts. 

This was the task the Russians found before them. It is 
enough for an active pedestrian, on a fine long day in August, wi 
well-soled boots and alpenstock, a guide to carry his knapsack 
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and plenty of food in his pockets. But the soldiers were already 
half-starved, they carried muskets and ammunition as well as knap- 
sacks, and they were pressed in the rear by the French, who had 
followed them up from Glarus, cutting off stragglers and pouring 
in fire from behind the rocks. It was already October, and a 
three days’ storm had covered the upper slopes with two feet of 
snow, through which they plunged wearily — mn it was soft, and 
down whose slopes they rolled where it was hard. Those who 
were forced to bivouac on the way up tried to make fires with 
their muskets, and the t from Elm who accompanied us 
over the pass pointed out a spot beside the snow-fed pond where 
the charred remains of musket stocks were to be seen not very 
long ago. Many must have perished of cold and fatigue in this 
hollow before reaching the summit. But the descent had dangers 
more terrible, because more hidden. On the first part of that 
descent the chief difficulty was the extreme steepness of the 
declivity, for on this side the snow was frozen hard, and men and 
horses found it hard to keep their footing. Lower down, some 
two thousand feet below the summit, the valley bottom, which up 
to that point has been tolerably smooth, ends abruptly in a preci- 
pice about two hundred feet high, which, running from side to 
side, completely cuts off further descent. Below this a second 
range of still loftier cliffs crosses the valley, forming a sort of 
amphitheatre of crags round the alp or mountain pasture above 
the village of Panix. The path, since it can tind no exit by keep- 
ing the bottom of the valley, turns at a right angle to the left, 
crosses by a frail foot-bridge the narrow gorge in which the stream 
flows, and climbs the eastern side of the valley for some tive or six 
hundred feet, till it reaches a sort of ledge or shelf, along which it 
is carried above that amphitheatre of crags of which we have 
— and below another towering precipice of limestone, It 
emerges on a wide stretch of pasture, after which the 
descent to Panix and the Rhine Valley presents no serious diffi- 
culty. <A traveller coming down in broad daylight would be 
sore! 7 moa to find his way, and though he might by care 
avoid falling over the cliffs, he would not easily discover the track 
along theledge. But it was only the advanced guard of the Russian 
army that got across in the daylight, or had the help of guides. 
All signs of the path were of course obliterated by the snow. 
Those who came behind went stumbling along in the darkness as 
they best could. When they reached the point where the valley 
dottom breaks away in precipices, many, not knowing that the path 
turned off, went straight on, fell over the cliffs, and perished. 
Those who were warned off by the fate of their comrades turned 
to the left, but many, missing the bridge, or pressed on by the 
crowd behind them, were dashed to pieces in the gorge of the river. 
For many years afterwards piles of bones might be seen at the foot 
of this terrible cliff, mingled with fragments of small-arms and 
abandoned guns. How large a part of the army perished by this 
death, or from hunger and exposure, the authorities do not record, 
but it was a greatly diminished, as well as a famished, weary, 
ragged horde that gathered to Suvarof’s headquarters at llanz on 
the Rhine, five days after the vanguard had quitted Elm. The 
Joss was even more severe in horses than in men, yet some suc- 
ceeded in crossing ; and to this day the people in the upper valley 
of the Vorder Rhein, between Ilanz and Dusscatia, declare that a 
uliar breed of horses which exists there is sprung from the 
i k steeds of Suvarof's army. It is a breed much esteemed, 
and does a great deal of the summer tourist work not only of the 
Rhine Valley, but of Canton Uri. 

From Ilanz Suvarof moved leisurely down to Chur, and a few 
weeks afterwards retired, first to. winter quarters in South Ger- 
many, then home to Russia. The plan of the campaign had been 
so bad that the disasters which it brought about seem not greater 
than might have been expected by any accustomed to calculate the 

of war. The blame for its faults rests probably more with 
the Austrians than with Suvarof; the credit for the courage and 
tenacity which averted utter ruin belongs wholly to the Russian 
chief and his indomitable troops. They were ill found in provi- 
sions, entirely unaccustomed, not only to mountains, but to skir- 
mishing and the other operations which belong to mountuin 
warfare. They had little artillery, and that of the lightest order ; 
their cavalry was only an incumbrance. Yet their resolution 
never quailed, and whenever they got the chance of crossing 
bayonets with the enemy, save only at the bridge of Niifels, they 
drove him before them. Suvarof was sixty-nine years of age, 
and died soon after; but he marched at the head of the column, 
and shared the privations of the common soldier. A more skilful 
tactician would, perhaps, have refused to undertake a plan with 
so many risks of failure; but there have been few commanders in 
history who could by simple force of character and influence over 
their troops have rescued an army from such perils. 

The ordi historians of the period tell us singularly little 
about these wonderful marches. Thiers is sketchy and slight ; 
Alison is meagre and dull. By far the best account we have been 


able to discover is that contained in General Shadwell’s book, 
Mountain Warfare, which contains a translation of the Swiss | 
narrative of the campaign compiled principally from the works | 
of the Archduke Charles and of Jomini. The lover of the Al 
as well as the student of military history, will tind its concise 
and lucid narrative full of interest. 


A MEDITERRANEAN IDYL. 


it is but a aay a two since the Birmingham Paper which is 
affected to the service of those about Mr. Chamberlain gratitied 
its readers with a truly touching piece of information, “ Mr. 
Schnadhorst,” it told them, “ has reached Port Said safely [safe 
from the wicked Tories gui pertranseunt in these latter days!) and 
his health is much improved.” At first sight, the full import of 
this intelligence may have escaped the average reader. It was 
nice, no doubt, to hear that Mr. Schnadhorst (who was very much 
and vainly wanted but a few days ago) had turned up in a place 
known to geography ; nicer to hear that he was in safety; nicest 
to hear that his health—that health so precious to a palpitating 
Caucus—was improved. The locality, too, was full of tender 
suggestions, It was in the land of Joseph, of Joseph and his 
Breth—— but the last is a false note, and we beg pardon, 
though the Great Twin Brethren must certainly have passed 
through Port Said on their way to or from that antipodean temple 
of luxury and ease which had such a fatal influence on their own 
future comfort, and served as a means of introducing two great 
men, Lord Hartington and the porter of the Reform Club, to each 
other's distinguished acquaintance. That, however, may be let 
pase, may be let slide. No one will deny that Port Said is in the 

nd of Joseph—by the way, if that shameless canard which the 
P. M. G. started has any foundation of fact, the Madame Putiphar 
of Toryism once experimented on the modera J. seph with results 
far other than they should have been. The associations of the 
country are all such as to procure moilia tempura for Mr. 
Schnadhorst. From the Pyramids two or three-score centuries 
look down approval on the man who knew how to organize the 
labours of the people. As all arts were invented in Egypt, a 
man of such intelligence and information as Mr. Schnadhorst 
could not but be struck by the thought, “ Here, belike, the screw, 
noblest of the mechanical powers, was first made, and first 
Put On.” The donkeys, too, no doubt, reminded Mr. Schnadhorst 
of Tories; the hieroglyphics of the archives of the Birmingham 
Liberal Association; the “ inscrutable smile of the head by the 
Nile” of the expression proper to a man who is asked how it is 
that while certainly a third, and probably more, of the inhabitants 
of Birmingham are Conservatives, there are—what is it ?—four ? 
Conservative representatives in a ‘own Council numbering several 
scores, But the chiefest reason which Mr. Schnadhorst must have 
had for feeling glad and happy by the shores of the tideless, dolo- 
rous midland sea has yet to be told. Until Tuesday, or there- 
abvuts, the faithful sheep of Birmingham were ignorant of the 
health, and a good many of them, it would seem, of the where- 
abouts, of their Shepherd—their Shepheard, let us spell it, to give 
it local colour—but until the same time the Shepherd must have 
been ignorant of the fate of his sheep in the great Aston case. 
Keen, doubtless, was the joy in Birmingham when it was known 
that Mr. Schnadhorst, after diving under, had come up smiling; 
no less keen must have been the joy of Mr. Schnadhorst on learn- 
ing how that rather dangerous game of “going for Jarvis” had 
been, if not won, at any rate not lost. Therefore the meeting of 
Mr. Schnadhorst and the Correspondent of the Birmingham Post, 
amid the stately pleasure-domes of Port Said, must have been a 
truly idyllic moment, and we only wish that Theocritus (who bad 
rather a habit of writing dans ces parages, though a distinguished 
Awerican traveller thinks otherwise) had been there to tell the 
tale of it. 

The Daily News, to its immortal honour, pronounced on the 
Aston riots, and Mr. Kynnersley’s evasion of them, the sentence 
that “the fun has been good, but there has been enough of it.” 
This is one of those sentences which are popularly said to do equal 
honour to the head and the heart of the writer. A very keen 
analyst might refine upon this by saying that the first half does 
credit to the head and the second to the heart. It is creditable to 
Liberal intelligence to have enjoyed the fun of the Astun case, 
though the Liberals certainly furnished most of that fun, and it 
is creditable to Liberal honesty to confess that any more of the 
samé fun would be rather disagreeable to it. The little details 
about the origin of the aflidavits; and the “going for Jarvis”; and 
the extremely outspoken remarks of Mr. Reed, who, like the heroic 
Bicarat in the 7rois Mousquetaires, might say on his hospital 
couch, “ Qi git Reed, seul de ceux qui étaient avec lui”; and the 
disap of Mr. Smith and Mr. Mack ; und the sudden neces- 
sity, for Mr. Schnadhorst’s seeking a happier clime ; and, above all, 
the never-to-be-forgotten horror of Mr. Harris at the idea of the 
epistolary correspondence of the Birmingham Liberal Association 
being exposed to each vagrant foot and each licentious eye, make 
up a total which will ne’er be forgot by those who were there and 
those who were not. Moreover Mr, Satchell Hopkios, with a brutal 
indifference to the suggestion of the Daily News that it would 
like to leave off playing, hints that he doesn't see it. It appears 
that Mr. Jarvis fails to see the fun of being exclusively gone for, 
and would like to go for somebody else. This, however, is 
dealing in “ futures.” The past is quite amusing enough to occupy 
the present, For it is undeniable that Mr. Iarris’s despairi 


_ appeal, Did any one ever hear ofsuch impudence ? (“ Jeverseesuch- 


impdence ?” my Lord Castlewood would have put it, in one most 
effective word), and his denunciations of the Spanish Inquisition 
presided over by Mr, Kynnersley, and all the rest of it, have 
created in the minds, not of Tories only, a most burning desire to 
see the mysterious documents the idea of the disclosure of which 
could startle a gentleman learned in the law so far from his pro- 
priety. Does Mr. Allard, during Mr. Schnadhorst’s absence for 
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urgent private affairs, wear them next his heart? Does Mr, 
Hackney sit on them with a loaded pistol? What can be their 
contents that the mere notion of their being seen sent grave 

ns of full age into a “ jumping mad” condition like Admiral 
Dourbet's, and induced Mr, Harris to imitate the conduct of his 
celebrated namesake, when by a pious fraud his owls were said to 
be organs? The wicked literary man denounced many years since 
by Professor Beesly licks his lips at the thoughts of the romance, 
nay, the romances in various styles, into which those letters could 
evidently be wrought. As thus for instance :— 


In the course of her timid wanderings our heroine suddenly lifted a 
——- drapery and found herself (though happily he marked her not) 
the presence of the R-ght H-n-r-ble J-s-ph Ch-m-b-rl-n. He was 
rapidly striding up and down the gorgeous apartment, and his Roman 
profile was distorted by the mingled passions of fear (Yes! he feared) and 
of rage. Suddenly he stopped his walk and exclaimed “ Badger! Ha! ha!” 
Then after a moment’s silence there burst from his lips the frenzied words, 
“ Knaves! why loiter they? Ha! Schnadhorst, Allard, Hackney, why 
desert they me atmy need?” At this moment a messenger, booted and 
spurred, rushed without noticing her past the trembling girl and dropped 
on one knee before his master. “ R-ght H-n-r-ble g-ntlem-n,” said he (it 
was thus that all true Birmingham men spoke of the pride of their _— 
“the affidavits!” The brow of J-s-ph cleared, “Ha! ha!” he cried, “ 
will c-r-r-rush them” 


Or thus in another style :— 
Letter XCI. 
Mr. Nemo Name'ess, London, to Messrs. Alias and Alibi, Birmingham. 
Dear Sirs,—On receipt of this, kindly send special sample of 
affidavits, as per margin, quoting prices F. U. B., and oblige, 
Yours, &c. 
Nemo NAMELEss. 
Lerrer XCII. 
Messrs, Alias and Alibi, Birmingham, to Mr. Nemo Nameless, London. 
Dear Sir,—Enclosed please find invoice of very choice line of affidavits. 
All go for Jarvis. We can procure as many of same kind as may be 
needful. Witnesses will take trip for moon immediately after signing. 
Yours, &c. 
ALIAS AND ALIBI. 


So long as this unaccountable modesty on the part of the 
Liberal Association continues, a wicked world will 
certainly see in these letters which drew such owls from good Mr. 
Harris matter of this kind. Whereas, of course, the real contents 
were something quite different, as thus :— 

From the R-ght H-n-r-ble a Ch-mberl-n, to Messrs. Schnadhorst, 

Allard, Hackney, Smith, Mack, Reed, §c., Birmingham. 

My setovep Frienps,—Do not, I beseech you, do not insist on my 
producing in Parliament these painful documents which your efforts and 
the force of truth have elicited. I would rather, much rather, that m 
enemies should triumph. I pray every day for Lord R-nd-lph Ch-rch-ll, 
Sir H-nry W-1ff, and the S-t-rd-y R-v-w, and it sometimes grieves me 
that our principles forbid my imploring the intercession of my sainted 
ancestor (whom, I think, I have mentioned previously) in their behalf. 

Yours, 

P.S.—Kindly invest the enclosed cheque for 100,000/. for the benefit of 

any reduced screw-maker you may know. 


This, we say, is no doubt what the letters—at the idea of the pro- 
duction of which Mr, Harris invoked the Star Cham ber and the 
Inquisition—really did contain, whereas, in consequence of Mr. 
Harris's hysterics, or Mr Kynnersley’s desire to get out of a very 
unpleasant matter, or of this, that, and the other, an entirely wrong 
impression has been produced in most minds as to their contents. 
Modesty, the besetting sin of the President of the Board of Trade, 
is no doubt to blame for the tactical mistake, That great man (whom 
Sir Charles Dilke, intending a compliment doubtless, pointed out 
at Aristocratic Aylesbury as the ideal vestryman) would blush to 
find his good deeds published. So we shall know nothing about 
them, unless, indeed, Mr. Jarvis proves obstinate, and for the 
nt Mr. Schnadhorst may pursue his way to Orient climes un- 
troubled for the archives of his beloved institution. Amid the 
diamond turrets of Shadukiam and the fragrant bowers of 
Amberabad no thought of immediately unpleasant revelations need 
worry him, and only a passing doubt whether the Tories may be 
still more successful than they have hitherto been in exhorting the 
impenitent Reed. The relief from mental strain must be great, 
and we join very heartily in congratulating Mr. Schnadhorst on it. 
Let us only hope that the ghost of Smith will not haunt him at 
Shadukiam or the bodily presence of Mack try to do a little 
chantage (how different from the singing of the birds in its 
_ fragrant bowers!) at Amberabad. But still, if Mr. Schnadhorst 
‘would do us a little favour in return for these good wishes, we 
really should be obliged. There are two questions—one old, one 
new—to which we are dying to know the answers. Where are 
those witnesses ? and What was in those letters? 


ANKERS, 


i modern archmologist appears to be “ unentered,” as 
huntsmen would say, to ankers. A hermitage he will hunt 
out with the perseverance of a slenthhound, but for anker-holds he 
has but a very indifferent nose. Yet ankers were far more common 
in this country than hermits, and it is probable that portions of their 
cells, still in existence, are often attributed to other origins. 
The eremita lived in a desert, a wood, a fen, a cave, or an island, 
away from the haunts of men; but the Anachorita lived in a cell, 
which was usually built against a church, on a bridge, in a wall, 


or over city gates, From the sixth to the fifteenth centuries 
anker-holds abounded in Great Britain. Cornwall, Wales, and the 
South of Scotland were specially noted for them, and it is pretty 
certain that “ the anker in the wall beside Bishopsgate, London, 

mentioned by a certain testator in his will, was but one of very 
many anachorite in old London. 

One of the most interesting documents on the subject of the old 
recluses is a rule of life which was drawn up for them in the ninth 
century by a monk of the name of Grimlaic. According to this rule, 
it would seem that it was generally considered best to build two or 
three ankers’ cells together. The occupants, unlike the Carthu- 
sians, who may be considered the strictest recluses still remaining, 
never met together in one chamber or in church; but A were 
enabled to communicate. with each other ~ means of small 
windows. Other windows.looked from e:ch into the chureh, 
when the anker-holds adjoined one. these second 
windows they were allowed at certain times to converse with their 
friends from the outside world. When practicable, there was a 
small garden to each cell, so that the anker might get fresh 
air and perform some manual labour. Ankers who were priests 
had small oratories attached to their cells, containing altars for 
their masses. Grimlaic admonishes these clerical ankers to be 
careful in keeping their altar-linen scrupulously clean. Nor is 
their linen the only thing that they are to wash. “Tubbing” is 
laid down as part of the rule, and a bath is to be one of the very few 
articles of furniture allowed in the cells. It is amusing to observe 
that objections appear to have been made against the habitual tub 
as a degenerate luxury of the ninth century, and that the objectors 

that St. Anthony never bathed; but Grimlaic would not 
give way on this ground. Priestly ankers, at any rate, must on no 
account ect their ings. “There are some, pe 
who will tell me,” says Grimlaic, “ that St. Antony never tubbed. 
I curtly reply to such, ‘If St. Antony never tubbed, he never 
said Mass,’ Therefore, the use of baths is left to the discretion of 
priests, in order that they may have the means of celebrating the 
sacred mysteries cleanly and worthily.” 

Four hundred years later St. Edmund drew up constitutions 
for English ankers; a hundred years later still Simon Mepeham 
issued others; and in episcopal registers it is not unusual to find 
entries of licences to anachorite or eremita. Before being walled 
up, the anker was made to fast on bread and water, and he had to 
spend the night preceding the ceremony in vigils. He made his 
vows in a church either before the bishop, or some priest appointed 
by the bishop, and then he received Holy Communion; or, if a 
priest, he said the Mass of the Holy Ghost. He was then led in 
cession to his cell, when the bishop went in and blessed it, on 
coming out said, “ If he wish to enter, let him enter.” While the 
anker went into his cell, the choir sang “ The angels lead thee into 
Paradise.” The cell and its occupant were then sprinkled with 
holy water and incense, and the order of extreme unction was 
recited, but not administered. The anker lay down in a grave dug 
in his cell, intoning “ This is my rest for ever and ever. Here wi 
I dwell, tor I have chosen it.” The bishop sprinkled some earth 
— and left the cell, and then the door was walled up and 
sealed. 

Some ankeresses taught classes of children the windows 
of their cells, Others “took in washing ”—ecclesiastical washing, 
it is true, but not the less washing. Although enclosed in the 
most literal meaning of the word, ankers and ankeresses led a very 
different life from members of what are called “ enclosed orders, 
The anker's cell window ap to have been a favourite place of 
resort for advice, consolation, and even a little ip. These 
windows are often the only remaining signs of anker-holds. In 
ruined churches they are frequently mistaken for confessionals. 
On the other hand, when on the outer walls, it is sometimes 
doubtful whether small low windows, which look very like those 
of an anker’s cell, may not have been those used for communi- 
cating lepers. Altogether, anker-hold hunting may safely be 
recommended as an entertaining sport to archeologists; and we 
may add that when they find one of these interesting relics of 
the middle ages, they are at liberty to call it the cell of an anker, 
ancra, ancar, anchor, ancre, ancresse, anchorite, or anchoret; for 
there are precedents for the use of each of these names; but they 
must beware of speaking of ankers as hermits, or of confounding 
them with monks and nuns. Of the latter there are still many 
thousands, but there are no more ankers, 


GENERAL GORGEY. 


HE other day, in a private room in one of the by-streets of 
T Pesth, five aa soldiers presented to their former commander a 
document, the full significance and indeed the full pathos of which 
we in England can with difficulty appreciate, owing to distance 
both of time and space. Not only is Hungary @ long way off, 
occupying but a small place in an Englishman’s mental horizon, 
but the events referred to in that document ned thirty-five 
years ago, in those antediluvian days when the nd Empire as 

ark, Even in Hungary the War o is ing into 
the domain of history. Those, whe en 
old enough to remember that war as a contemporary event dis- 
cussed in the columns of the Times and the Daily News, and 
afterwards retold in burning words by the most eloquent foreigner 
that ever addressed an English audience, will remember that the 
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Commander-in-Chief, Arthur Gérgey, was the scape- 
goat sent out into the wilderness with all the sins and sorrows of 
It was not enough that 
two of the most formida ar gy Powers of the Continent 
joined their forces to crush the Hungarians; were be- 
trayed, so we were assured, by the foremost jer in their 
ranks, to whom the Governor Kossuth had in a moment of 
misplaced confidence entrusted the fortunes of his country. 
What was the precise character of the unworthy motives 
that led to soil ‘his with 
was variously and vaguely explained; it was general 
assumed that his motives must have been unworthy. . The. ite 
lation of Vilagos, when 24,000 men, with 144 cannon, laid down 
their arms before the Russian commander, was for the Hungari 
nation the humiliations of Sedan and Metz and Paris rolled into 
Sanpee Huagusy clone ia eros could day 
ing dissi ungary alone in arms could de 
alt her-enemies round. about, and, if ‘not, the free es of the 
West would interfere in her behalf. The theory of Girgey'’s 
treason came in opportunely to save the amour propre of the nation 
and-of those who had fostered.those dangerous and dear illusions. 
The events which preceded and those which followed the capitu- 
lation: combined to lend . plausibility, to the theory of treason. 
Early: in the course of the war it had become apparent that the 
Assembly, under the leadership of Kossuth, and the army, under 
the leadership of Gorgey, held irreconcilable views with regard to 
the proper aim and scope of the struggle against Austria. The 
more sanguine partisans on either side their leader to sup- 
press his rival by violent means. To bring Gérgey before a court- 
martial, to disperse the Assembly at Debreozin as Cromwell dis- 
persed the Long Parliament, such would have been the logical 
But the leaders shrank from such 
extreme courses. was too sensible of the weakness of his 
own position; each perhaps over-estimated the power of his rival. 
It was only the military disasters consequent upon the energetic 
and effectual intervention-of the Russians that gave the soldier a 
tinal meg over the agitator, Kossuth abdicated and 
fled; Gérgey remained and capitulated. By surrendering, not to 
the Austrian, but to the Russian commander, he emphasized the 
fact that Hungary yielded m 4 to force majeure, and was con- 
quered only by foreign arms, so acting he conceived that he 
was saving the military honour of his country. One, however, of 
the consequences of his so acting was that his life was spared 
through the express intervention of Russia, while his companions 
in arms were shot, hanged, and imprisoned. Under these circum- 
stances jt was but natural, however illogical and unfair, to make 
him responsible, not only for the failure of the campaign, but also 
for the severity of the repression which began as soon as the 
Russian troops had left Hungary. Thus, as a deputy expressed 
himself in 1868, “ poor Girgey had to be branded as a traitor that 
we might save the prestige of the country.” From 1849 to 1867 
Gorgey was “interned” in Klagenfurt as a political suspect, and 
‘was not — to return home until the reconciliation of the 
King and the nation took in the latter year. On several 
occasions after his return be was publicly and grossly insulted 
both in the capital and the provinces. Yet he counted among his 
friends and adherents the most prominent and most esteemed 
members of Hungarian society, and he was employed by the 
Government both as a and 
Few Euro countries have c as much as Hi 
during the lest thirty-five, or even during the last cunitem sean 
The generation that fought and suffered in the War of Independ- 
ence has become a minority, although its surviving members are 
still the most distinguished men of their country both in politics 


and letters. General Gérgey’s great rival, the ex-Governor, has of | purpose. 


late years revived the recollection of that war by the publication 
of bis “ Memoirs.” Their publication led to a certain recrudescence 
of old controversies, Girgey and his friends replied by articles in 
the Budapest Review and other periodicals. At last, in the spring 
of the current year, two or three members of the old Honved army, 
discussing the question among themselves, determined to collect 
the opinions of their surviving comrades. Finding that their own 
view of the matter was generally though not universally held, they 
drew up a declaration to the effect that in capitulating at Vil 

General Gérgey had altogether actedas became a soldier and a patriot. 
This declaration, dated the 30th of May, was presented to the general 
on the 22nd of November, by which time it had been signed by 
207 old Honved officers, a ome! number when we take into 
account the ravages which thirty-five years have made in their 
ranks. The document begins on their daily diminish- 
ing numbers—one of them, eral Gaspar, has died since his 
signature was affixed—on the advanced age of those who still 
remain, on the destruction of the original official papers by the 
enemy, and the desirableness in the interests of historic truth of 
their making such a declaration, They are further moved to do 
0 by. feelings of humanity and of loyalty to a comrade and a 
commander who for so many years has supported with so much 
manly fortitude so great a weight of unmerited opprobrium; 
further, by a juster idea of the honour of their country than to 
suppose that it can be served by the maintenance of a fable in- 
vented in 8 moment of despair, the need for which fable, if it ever 
existed, hes long ago passed away, They then point out the 
desperate position of the Hungarian army before Vilagos, and recall 
General Gtegey's words in his farewell proclamation to his troops, 
“ It is impossible that the right cause should be lost for ever.” 
Among names may be noticed those of General 


Klapka, Count Scherr Thosz, the Prussian Baron Uechtritz, 
Counts Esterbazy, Karolyi, and Andrassy, and that of M. 
Gustave Kossuth, sometime lieutenant in the Honved army and s 
cousin of the Governor. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 
O all such dwellers in the Metropolitan Police District (which, 
being interpreted, means London and its suburbs, the City 
excepted) as are beginning to entertain gloomy apprehensions of 
long nights made bitter by Waits and kindred horrors, the follow- 
ing remarks are addre 
“Street musicians” in that extensive district have occupied the 
attention of the Legislature, and we are sorry to say that they 
have not occupied it to such good purpose as has been the case 
for example. But, though improvements in 
the present law on this point might (and shall) be suggested, it 
may be useful to indicate its very brief history and present effect. 
In 1839 was passed the Act of Parliament by which the Metro- 
politan Police were instituted, and are still mainly regulated. The 
57th section of this Act made provision for the street musician; 
and all it was then thought expedient to provide was that he 
must, under a penalty of not more than forty shillings, 
from the neighbourhood of any house of which the bouseholder 
“ personally, or by his servant, or by any police-constable,” re- 
quired him to depart, on account of illness in the house, “ or 
any other reasonable cause.” The obvious objections to this 
arrangement were that, by mentioning only illness as a spe- 
cific cause for driving away the musicians, the framers of 
the statute incurred the peril of too narrow a construction 
being given to the words “any other reasonable cause”; and 
that the scope of the section was unduly restrained by maki 
it necessary for the householder to “require” the individ 
musician to go away. When a householder is aroused from sleep 
by the fiendish howls of a Wait, it is almost as disagreeable to go 
downstairs and find a servant “or any police-constable” through 
whom to give legal effect to his requirement—much more to 
“require” personally—as it is to lie still “en’ suffer,” as Uncle 
Remus ae say. it will be found that the subsequent amend- 
ment, to which we have now to call attention, in some measure 
abates the first of these objections and considerably aggravates the 
second. In 1864 the section was supplemented by the passing of 
an entire Act of Parliament, called “An Act for the Better 
Regulation of Street Music.” The preamble of this Act recites 
that the provision already described “has been found insufficient 
for the protection of such householders from annoyance of street 
musicians.” It therefore practically re-enacts the 57th section of 
the former Act, but it brings “street singers” as well as “ street 
musicians” within its scope, and adds to the “illness” and “ any 
other reasonable cause” which were formerly necessary to 
justify the interference of the householder, “interruption of the 
ordinary occupations or pursuits of every inmate of such house.” 
This was well enough, and it was also well done as far as it went, 
to raise the maximum punishment for the musician who refuses to 
go away when “ required” under the Act to do so, to three days’ 
imprisonment. But the statute then proceeds to guard against the 
danger which its authors apprehended, of making the householder's 
lot too happy, by the proviso that no punishment can be inflicted 
unless the person who makes the charge—t.e, the householder 
“ personally, or by his servant, or by any police-constable "—must 
himself give the offender into custody, and must accompany the 
police-constable and the captured musician “ to the nearest police 
station-house, and there sign the charge-sheet kept for such 
.’ As the householder is expressly empowered to em- 
ploy the agency of the police in “requiring” the musician or 
singer to go, it seems that this will justify the police in acting 
upon orders given to them by individual householders, who are 
interrupted by the nocturnal songster in the “ ordinary occupation 
or pursuit” of sleeping, or indeed of earning their living, and 
driving the offender away. But if he will not go, then the house- 
holder can, there is too much reason to fear, get no redress under 
this Act, except by going forth into the night and signing a 
charge-sheet at the nearest police station-house. This is certainly 
not a suflicient provision, though in practice it may be h 
that if those who suffer from Waits will make the po 
their agents to require them to depart, and are fortunate in the 
policemen they get, the Waits will either not know the leniency 
of the law, or will not think it worth while to pass the night in a 
lock-up, and brave the vindictive fury of a householder in the 
morning for the mere joy of having made him tramp the streets in 
his dressing-gown the night before. The law has already recog- 
nized the right of any householder to send away street musicians 
if he chooses on behalf of himself or any inmate of his house. It 
is therefore obviously desirable that it should be possible for him 
to exercise his right without undergoing an evil not less serious 
than that from which it is intended to protect him. This end 
might be secured by repealing the absurd proviso and substituting 
a section empowering any policeman, who had been ordered by a 
householder to enforce the law on his behalf during the night, to 
take a refractory musician into custody on his own authority, and 
report the circumstance in the morning to the householder, who 
might then be required either to prosecute the musician or to com- 
pensate him for his detention. _ : 
In the present state of the law the following information is all 
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As regards instruments other than the human voice, the some- 
what inept provisions discussed above are supplemented by a 
section wick it appears to be the clear duty of the police to enforce 
without the intervention of any householder (by himself or his 
servant) or other aggrieved person. The 54th Section of the 
aforesaid Act of 1839 is a Jong section ee a variety of 
street offences, the commission of which is punishable with a tine 
of forty shillings. Any policeman who sees any of them bei 
committed may arrest the offender without a warrant. The 14 
sub-section of Section 54 runs as follows :—“ Every , except 
the guards and postmen belonging to Her Majesty's Post-Office 
in the performance of their duty, who shall blow any horn or use 
any other noisy instrument for the purpose of calling 
together [or for some other purposes] or of obtaining money or 
alms.” It may be argued that this section would make it an 
offence for a brass band to play good music at a reasonable time; 
but the fact that a statute might be put in force where it is not 
wanted seems an insufficient reason for not putting it in force 
where it is wanted. 


THE STORY OF THE CHINESE RITES. 


hes recent dispute between the Court of Rome and the 
Portuguese Government about the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, which appears at last to have been settled by a 
compromise, recalls a strange and scandalous, but somewhat 
obscure, episode in the history of the Jesuit Order and its rela- 
tions with the Holy See some two centuries ago, under the pontiti- 
cate of Clement XI. The story might indeed appear almost 
incredible, were it not too abundantly authenticated by contempo- 
rary evidence. We have called it obscure, because the Jesuits 
betrayed their consciousness of the discreditable nature of the 
transaction by doing their best to obliterate all records of it. 
The Lazarist Memoirs of the Congregation of the Mission, which 
were carefully collated by the late Father Theiner with other 
authorities in the Vatican Library, they managed to get suppressed 
by an injunction of the late Pope; but a copy of the volume con- 
taining this narrative happens fortunately to have been preserved 
at Munich in a ange library, besides a complete set in the Bene- 
dictine library there, which last however students are not allowed 
to consult. The story may also be found in the Lazarist Anecdotes 
on the State of Religion in China and the Memoirs of Cardinal 
Tournon—the Papal Legate with whom the Jesuits came into 
such scandalous conflict—compiled by Cardinal Passionei. It is 
specially remarkable as illustrating the utter disregard of the 
powerful Order, not only for the interests of Christianity and 
of the Church, but for the great Ultramontane principle of 
supreme devotion to the Holy See, which it was expressly 
founded and always loudly professes to uphold, wherever its own 
immediate interests are at stake. For the real origin of the 
contention lay in the fact that the Jesuit missionaries had suc- 
ceeded by the skill of Father Ricci in establishing an influential 

ition at the Chinese Court, in great measure through conniving 
at the retention of various Pagan practices among their converts, 
and this position they resolved at all hazards to maintain. It 
‘was clear that, if the decisions of the Holy See against their 
strange compromise with heathen superstition were honestly carried 
out, their influence at Court would be shaken if not destroyed, 
and hence their long and obstinate resistance, by every assailable 
method of violence or fraud, to the judgment—in this case a 
most righteous judgment—of what they had always been forward 
to magnify as the supreme and infallible tribunal in all questions 
of Christian faith and morals. To what extent the scandal had 
already advanced, in spite of several adverse decisions of Rome, 
before Clement XI, was at last constrained to interfere, may be 
judged from the circumstance that one Jesuit, Father Scholl, had 
quietly married and retired from ministerial work to the enjoy- 
ment of a handsome fortune, bestowed on him by the Chinese 
Emperor, which however the Society after his death managed 
toreclaim from hischildren, They were obliged indeed eventually to 
yield to the stringent enactments of the Bull Fx illa die, issued 
against them in 1715, but not till after every resource of chicanery 
or force had been exhausted in their unnatural conflict with a 
power they should have been the first to acknowledge. A brief 
eketch of this curious historical episode called to memory by the 
recent quarrel between the Papal and Portuguese Courts may not 
be uninteresting to our readers. 

The Jesuits hed early acquired a footing in China, and they 
relied for the maintenance of their advanta position on the 
combined influence of the Chinese and the Portuguese Govern- 
ments. The latter held at that time large possessions in India, 
and had even pushed its authority as far as Macao, and it 
claimed ecclesiastical rights commensurate with its colonial 
empire. The Archbishop of Goa was allowed by Rome to style 
himeelf Primate of all the Indies, and the Jesuits, who were 
at the time in high favour with the King of Portugal and 
many of whose missionaries were Portuguese, found it their 
interest in every way to uphold and extend his jurisdiction, 
while at the same time they sought to evade the jurisdiction 
of Vicars A lic sent from Rome. Their method of gaini 
influence at Pekin, which was specially promoted by Father Ricci, 
‘who arrived there in 1581, has already been mentioned. After 
they had persistently ignored many previous charges alleged against 
them, matters were at last brought to a crisis by the action of 
Mgr. Maigrot, one of the Vicars Apostolic, whose complaints were 


secretary, Manello Angelita, who afterwards to 

and from his own subsequent letters written from Macao to 
Cardi of State, Paolucci. The Em received 
him favourably at first, but Father P the ing Jesuit 


at Pekin, did his utmost to thwart him in every way 
to excite the -j of the Imperial Court against him, 
question of the 
by the Rites, further cause was iscoy 

e Legate of usurious practices on the part 
which he condemned by a decree of May 17, 1706. 
end of August the Emperor had been induced to banish 
from Pekin and to forbid his exercising any jurisdiction 
the Jesuit establishments there, though he was express] 
vested with that jurisdiction by the Pope. The Jesuits 
resisted the Bishop of Pekin when he attempted, in the 
cise of his ordi diocesan jurisdiction, to hold a visitation 

te, who here again prono sentence against ,w 
however But this was not the worst. 


FE 


issued forbidding any priests to minister in China without a licence 
from the Government, conditional on their subscribing certain 

ified terms which involved the very points in dispute between 
the Jesuits and the Holy See. To accept such an edict involved 
of course the purest Erastianism, and was in flagrant contradic- 
tion with the first principles of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
the Jesuit Fathers at Pekin—who had in fact procured it— 
took care to circulate the decree throughout the es 
The Legate replied by promulgating from Pekin the 
decision of the Holy See against the Chinese Rites, and 
a formal announcement of his own plenary legatine authority. 
But the Jesuits still refused to submit, and appealed against 
the Legate to Rome, while he meanwhile was ordered by the 
Emperor from Canton to Macao, where there was a Portuguese 
Governor and Bishop, the latter being a creature of the Society. 
Acting under their guidance he informed the Legate on hisarrival 
that his acts were null and void, as they violated the sovereign 
rights of Portugal “ over all lands discovered and to be discovered 
in the East Indies,” and that no Papal faculty or sentence could 
hold good in the diocese without previous sanction of the civil 
power. To reconcile such a protest with Roman Catholic, to say 
nothing of Jesuit, principles would be indeed no easy task. It was 
a Jesuit Father however who undertook to convey from the Portu- 
guese Governor-General at Goa to the Jesuit Provincial at Macao 
a prohibition to acknowledge the legatine authority. Mgr. Tournon 
on receiving this intimation from the Provincial not unnaturally 
reminded him of the special Jesuit vow of obedience to the Pope, 
and as this produced no impression, p to formal censures. 
Thereupon the Jesuits, who had all — been using the secular 
authority, whether of the Chinese or Portuguese Governments, 
against the ecclesiastical, had the Legate placed in confinement, 
while his legatine claims were publicly repudiated. And on the 
feast of St. Francis Xavier Father Fereira denounced him from 
the pulpit under the flattering designation of Lucifer. 

To those who know anything of the professed principles and 
discipline of the Church of Rome and of the Society of Jesus the 
tale will appear so far almost incredible, and it would be incredible 
if it did not happen to be true. But there was stranger still to 
come, On July 24, 1707, the Bishop of Macao published a formal 
decree declaring null and veid all censures pronounced by 
Legats, and enjoining all under pain of excommunication to reject 


on the express ground 
This euiaiien decree—which may be at length in the 


College, 
astics were despatched from Rome to bring him the Red Hat. 
On reaching Macao they were at once thrown into prison, while 
the new Cardinal was subjected to fresh indignities. His health, 
which had never been strong, succumbed at last to this of 
continued persecution, which sufficiently accounts for result 
without resorting to the suspicien of poison entertained in some 


episode is no unique instance of i and in- 
subordination on part of the great Peewee their 
conduct in the affair of Bi » and their reliance 


Goverament of Russia to protect them against the suthority 


i] referred to the Congregation of the Inquisition, and in 1704 
/ Clement XI. pronounced sentente against the Jesuits, and Mgr. 
| Tournon was sent to China as Legate a Jatere to arrange matters, 
invested with, full powers which gave him jurisdiction over all 
| bishops in the province. What tappened on bis arrival at 
) Pekin we know from the printed statement of his private 
| 
| | igr. Tournon had been ordered by the Emperor to retire t 
| Canton, but constant delays were interposed in his —_. by 
the Chinese officials, and he was detained several months at 
i | Nankin. While there he learnt that an Imperial edict had been 
| 
| 
| 
f 
i | his authority, while the ate himself was commanded, under 
pain of the greater excommunication to be ipso facto incurred, 
4 to revoke within three days all the sentences he had pronounced 
| tstorical Memowrs of Cardinai Journon—was solemnly pro- 
: mulgated during Mass in the Cathedral of Macao, and the 
if only result of the Legate’s indignant protest was to increase 
the rigours of his imprisonment. Meanwhile news had arrived 
quarters. On Whitsunday 1710 he died in prison. Five years later 
if the Jesuits were at length compelled to submit tothe peremptory 
: Bull issued by Clement XI., and thus the scandalous Chinese 
Rites controversy came to an end, not too soon for their own 
credit or the credit of their Church. It is true that this curious 
e Frotestant Government russia aD e schisma 
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of Rome, Such illustrations sufficiently bear out the com- 
mon saying about them, ubi bene nihil melius, ubi male nihil 
pejus. But the history of their dealings with Cardinal Tournon 
also shows that what look like mere trivial disputes about 
matters of form may have some deeper ground; The question 
diseussed so elaborately the other day between the Papal and 


Portuguese Courts about the jurisdiction of the See of Goa might | 


appear to ordinary apprehension a mere technicality; but we 
have seen that once at least it had a very serious and practical 
significance. Whether the troubles of his predecessor Clement XI. 
were t to the mind of Leo XIII. we cannot undertake to say, 
but the spirit and pretensions of the Jesuit Society, in spite of the 
tremendous ordeal of a forty years’ suppression, from which they 
have to recover with no great loss of influence or 
prestige, do not change with the lapse of centuries. Only it seems 
as if the Court of Rome, which was very slow at first to authorize 
the creation of so menacing an imperium in imperio, and has more 
than once found itself—like Roman Emperors of old—in direct 
and violent conflict with its own “ pretorians,” had at last aban- 
doned an unequal contest. For many years past it has been 

mmonly believed in Italy that the “ black Pope” governs, what- 
ever “ white Pope” reigns. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


yas year’s Smithfield Club’s Show of cattle and sheep was the 
largest ever held. There were 261 cattle exhibited against 
249 in 1882, the greatest number ever before present at Islington ; 
and there were 207 pens of sheep against 191 pens last year, the 
maximum previously. But there was a continued falling off in 
pigs oaly 67 pens, against 79 last year, and 88 the year before. 
increase in cattle and sheep is due chiefly to the happy stamp- 
ing out of cattle disease, which has permitted the removal of all 
restrictions upon the movements of stock, and allowed the animals 
exhibited at the provincial shows to make their appearance at the 
Agricultural Hall. Another circumstance, too, has for a little 
time back been tending to increase the competition at Islington, 
About two or three years ago the Council adopted a rule which 
permits exhibitors to send to their Christmas Show two animals 
in each class, instead of one, as previously. This undoubtedly 
tends to the bringing together of a very large number of fat 
stock; but it is open to question whether it promotes the true 
object of the Show; whether, that is, it does not tend to the dis- 
couragement of small competitors. Wealthy exhibitors with large 
means and large flocks and herds enjoy a greater chance as com- 
with the small exhibitors, who have not the same resources, 
t it is not altogether an advantage to discourage the smaller 
men. In respect to quality as well as numbers the Show, too, 
‘was very . The lambs, particularly, were excellent. For in- 
stance, the whole class of Southdown lambs has been commended; 
and a pen of Southdown lambs has not only taken the first prize 
in its class, but it has also taken the silver cup, as best animals of 
the breed, and the 50/. champion plate, as best lambs or sheep in 
the Hall. The whole of the sheep exhibited, indeed, are very 
good ; and, generally speaking, so are the cattle. The increase in 
the cattle is not marked either in the Devon, Hereford, Sussex, or 
shorthorn breeds; it is due chiefly to the better exhibition of 
Scotch cattle and cross-breeds. And it is a cross-breed which 
wins the champion plate. The competition for the cattle 
champion plate was looked forward to with special interest, be- 
cause the decision of the judges at Norwich and Birmingham 
showed a wide difference of opinion, and the animals which 
carried off the prizes at these two shows, it was understood, would 
be pitted against one another at Islington; while there was a 
rumour that a third animal, not previously exhibited, would make 
its ap ce in the Agricultural Hall, and would be found 
a formidable rival by the champions of the two provincial 
shows. What added the pe the joiges 
at Birmingham departed from the rule which apparently ha 
previously decided competitions there. Hitherto it Se been sup- 
that prizes were given for weight of flesh ; but the animal 
which carried off the champion prize this year was very much 
smaller than many of its competitors, and was declared winner 
rather for its beauty and breed than for the mass of fat laid on. 
In the result, however, the Birmingham champion was awarded only 
a third prize, and consequently was not admitted to the final com- 
petition for the championship ; while the steer that carried off the 
rize at Norwich was declared an easy winner at the Agricultural 
Fall. It is an enormous beast, weighing nearly 23} cwts., at about 
three and a half years old; certainly an extraordinary specimen 
ofearly feeding. But the divergence of view between the judges at 
the several shows seems to prove that they have in their own minds 
no clear principles to guide them, and consequently that the com- 
tition year after year has not the educating influence intended 
y the founders of the Club. It is a point eminently deserving 
the attention of the Council. If the Show is not to degenerate 
into a mere rivalry of amateurs, it ought surely to be directed to 
a clearly-conceived end. But to return. Both in cattle and in 
the championship was carried off by commoners, and the 
chief prize of all was won by an exhibitor who has not taken a 
foremost place at previous Shows, though he has been a: not un- 
frequent contributor. The greater competitors generally have not 
been very successful, with the exception of the Royal Family. 
The Queen, as last year, won a large number of prizes, though she 


failed in carrying off the championship; and the Prince ol 
Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh were also amongst the prize- 
winners. 

It has been said that a visitor to the Show would little 
suspect from the number and quality of the beasts exhibited 
that there is widespread agricultural depression. The remark 
betrays a singular ignorance of the conditions under which 
these Shows are held, The breeding, rearing, and fattening of 
cattle for exhibition is necessarily to a large extent the work of 
very rich people who can afford to run much risk, and to make 
experiments with little hope of pecuniary profit. Whether there 
is agricultural depression or not, the Queen, the Royal Princes, the 
great nobles, and wealthy commoners can compete with one 
another for distinction as breeders and fatteners of cattle. But 
while this constitutes the strength of the Smithfield Club’s Shows, 
it also constitutes their weakness. It is to be feared that the Shows 
as at present conducted have conferred upon British farming near! 
all the benefits they are capable of rendering. They were easel 
at a time when all the conditions of agriculture were different 
from those that now prevail. At the end of last century the 
population was small, and it raised from the soil of these islands 
all the food it required, not only for home consumption, but to a 
large extent also for the provisioning of the armies and navies it 
was then sending abroad to resist revolutionary France. British 
farmers, therefore, were sure of the home market, and the object 
aimed at by scientific agriculturists who desired to improve the art 
was to teach the farmers how to use their advantages to the utmost by 
producing the largest quantity of food for the consumer. Now, . 
however, our farmers have no longer a monopoly of the home 
market. Year after year the competition of foreigners is becoming 
more and more intense. The railway and the steamship have so 
abridged distances that not only are London and the other large 
towns supplied with live cattle from the Continent, but even 
America is sending its contingents; while the improvements made 
in the modes of preserving meat are promising before long so large 
a supply of dead meat from Texas, South America, and the 
Colonies as will increase the foreign competition and inevitably 
make meat cheaper. The object, therefore, of British farmers is 
no longer simply to produce the most food possible, but to produce 
such food as they raise so cheaply that they can maintain the 
competition with the foreigner. The Smithfield Club Shows, 
which were admirably adapted to the conditions existing at the 
end of last ——., are no longer suited to the conditions of to- 
day, and we would urge upon the Club the desirableness of re- 
considering the principles upon which they act at present, with a 
view to the adoption of sod Ganges as may help the farmers in 
the struggle in which they are e It is not probable, 
indeed, that any system of exhibition can be devised which 
will make the rearing and exhibiting of animals general, The 
business must always be more or less that of amateurs who can 
afford a large outlay and considerable risk for the chance of occa- 
sional prizes and of the prestige they bring with them. But the 
rules of the exhibitions may be so moditied as to lead to experi- 
ments that will enable the skilful and thoughtful farmer to meet 
foreign competition more successfully. 

There are several ways in which the attempt to help the farmers 
in the struggle in which they are engaged may be made. The 
simplest and most obvious is to introduce new classes, based not 
upon breed, or class, or age, but upon cost of production, At 
present, for example, prizes are offered for animals not exceeding 
one, two, or three years. Could not prizes be offered for animals 
fattened at a cost less than some specified sums? It would, no 
doubt, be difficult to do this, Book-keeping is so little general 
amongst farmers, and, therefore, the means of ascertaining the cost 
of production are so scanty, that at first there would probably be 
many obstacles to be overcome and much dissatisfaction to be 
encountered, But it is clear that the problem before our farmers 
is the raising of food at a cost that will permit of successful 
competition with the new countries of the world, and it is by 
contributing to the solution of this problem that the Smithfield 
Club can best help British agriculture. The experiments of the 
Club at present are as useful to the foreigner as to the home- 
farmer, All improvements in breed, for example, can be imme- 
diately secured by the American farmer just as by the English, 
and so also can experiments in fattening at very early ages. But 
experiments which would show how the rearing and fattening of 
cattle can be economically conducted at home would be directly 
useful to our own farmers. In saying this we do not mean to 
deny the utility of the experiments now made, particularly of the 
experiments tending to show that cattle may be fattened at very 
early ages. For the last two or three years, the attention of our 
foremost farmers has been largely directed to this latter point; 
and at this week's Show the success in producing a large quan- 
tity of meat in the case of v young animals is remark- 
able. But it is doubtful whether the English farmer really has 
a great advantage in this icular over the American farmer. 
The American can avail himself of food-stuffs as readily as we can, 
and the recent convention of cattle-men shows that the attention of 
the cattle-farmers of Americais as keenly directed to in ing their 
competition with Europe as ours is towards meeting it. If, the 
the Smithfield Club is to be really helpful to our farmers, it should 
direct some of its attention to the question of producing meat at a 
minimum of cost. We have indicated above one way in which 
this might be done, and several others might be suggested; but 
the best way of carrying out the —- may be safely left to 
the consideration of the Club, All difficulties disappear before 
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those who are resolute to overcome them. A great step in advance 
will be made when the Council recognizes that its platform has 
become antiquated. It is time that all who are interested in agri- 
culture should bethink them how they can contribute to its 
improvement. Losses are ruinous, farme$; are throwing up their 
holdings, tenants are organizing to compel further reductions of 
rent, corn-growers are crying out for a protection that is hopeless. 
Everywhere there is depression and discouragement. Yet British 
agriculture is neither dying nor dangerously sick. But it must 
seek for recovery and renewed prosperity through methods better 
adapted to the altered conditions under which they compete. 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS.—IL. 


— voluntary Societies have opened exhibitions since those 
of the dealers which we noticed a fortnight ago. There is 
no reason why we should regret that the pictures in Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, or Piccadilly are not equal to those in the 
Haymarket or the French Gallery. It is a fact to be noted, and, 
whether it is owing to any preponderance of foreign work at the 
private exhibitions or to some other cause, we have no need to 
inquire. There are, however, among the 875 works at the Royal 
Institute and the 384 at the Royal Society fewer worthy of a 
serious notice than in any one of the three shop exhibitions 
already visited. The collection in the old Societys Gallery in 
Pall Mall East—the Society becomes octogenarian this winter— 


consists, as usual, of water-colours and drawings. This winter | 


exhibition used to be confined literally to “ sketches and studies.” 
Now it is hardly to be distinguished from an ordinary summer 
exhibition. There are four studies, however, by Mr. Albert 


Moore (343, 364, 370,and 376), one by the Princess Louise (142), | 
a large one by Mr. Frederic Shields (72), and a few more which | 


are very slight. There are also two sketches by Mr. Carl Haag 


(147, 153) which from their high finish almost take rank as pic- | 
' ground the successful competitor receives a prize from the Queen 


tures. In some respects these are the most satisfactory works in the 


Gallery. The first is a very typical Arab head, entitled “ Anwatt: | 


a Servant at the Convent of Sinai”; and the second is “Zenib: 
an Abyssinian Girl.” The usual spelling of the modern Arabic form 
of the name Zenobia is not Zenib, but Zeynab; nevertheless this, 
like the companion head, is a very complete and thoroughly 
worked-out portrait. We cannot say so much for “ Kieff Yaoos” 
(328), a sketch for a larger picture of a Turk with his slave, 
which is very inharmonious in colour and wanting in the artist's 
usual characteristics. Taking the catalogue in order, we pass to 
No. 54, “ Whitehall,” by Mr. Marshall, who, though he has caught 
the London atmosphere and general dirginess of that suburb in 
winter, has not been at the trouble of making a correct drawing 
of Inigo Jones's Banqueting House, which is in the foreground to 
the right. “Pin-Money” (89), by Mr. E. K. Johnson, shows a 
plump farmer's daughter in a large farmyard inspecting a litter 
of young pigs. ‘There is too much paper to let, and the picture 
must be described, notwithstanding its very high finish and care- 
ful study of minor details, .as absolutely uninteresting, if not 
unpleasant. Mr. Da Maurier sends a water-colour drawing, “A 
Last Look at Whitby” (231), which is chromolithographed in 
the Christmas Number of Longman's Magazine. The colour is 
crude, the composition and landscape are unsatisfactory, but the 
faces are pretty and pleasing. Unfortunately the coloured print 
has all the faults of the original, and, in addition, the faces are 
hideous. Mr. H. P. Riviere sends a series of views in the 
older parts of Rome. “The Arch of Constantine” (241), “ The 
Temple of Vesta” (271), and the “Cloaca Maxima” (275) are 
all careful works, very like the places represented, but with no 
more tone or attempt at anything but fidelity than if they were 
coloured photographs, Sir John Gilbert sends two pictures, one 
of which only needs special notice. It represents the Prince 
and Princess of Wales passing St. James's Palace on their way to a 
Drawing-room (247). The great state-coach, the horses with their 
gilded trappings, the Life Guards in their cuirasses, and the old 
red buildings behind are well represented, and coloured in a 
manner to give an impression of very appropriate gorgeousness in 
ite of the foggy air. Mr. G. H. Andrews has painted some 
views in the Levant and Sicily, of which the best is “ Ruins of 
the Temples at Selununtum ” (258), but there isa strong manner- 
ism, which is more apparent in “Syra” (252). The sea, with a 
red ship and a red buoy in the foreground, is unendurably spotty. 
Mr. J. Parker gives us the —_—— of avery pretty girlin “A 
Morning Gossip” (274). Mr. Charles Gregory is one of those 
artists from whom we are always expecting something great, yet 
who seldom condescends to fulfil our expectations. His “ Breton 
Mill Stream ” (285) contains so much detail of wheels, rocks, 
buildings, and background that the figures seem half-buried. 
It oe possible that such a theme might be successfully 
trea in an oil pi ; but water-colour does not allow 
of the depth and tone which only could render so crowded 
a composition tolerable. Mr. Holman Hunt exhibits a small 
sea sketch, which the catal calls “ Water-Colour Drawing 
of the Archipelago.” The foreground shows a finely-movin 
mass of water, and in the background are two or three blue an 
shadowy islets. Mrs, Allingham is seen at her best in “ Yew 
Tree Cottage” (329), and has apparently endeavoured to rival 
Mr. Johnson’s “ Pin-Money” in feeding pigs (327), an attempt 
in which she is eminently successful. “At Anchor” (332) is a 
curious tour de force, by Mr. Marks. A sailor in a dazzling white 


jacket slumbers on board a yachtin harbour. Mr. Francis Powell's 
“Autumn Tints” (336) is very delicate, and but that we have 
seen the same view too often before we should be inclined to praise 
equally Miss Clara Montalba’s “St. Giorgio and Salute” (338). 
Altogether this exhibition of the old Society is the poorest we can 
remember. Having endeavoured carefully to notice nothing for 
which we could not say at least a word of praise, we find that 
some of the most popular and best-known names in the catalogue 
have escaped us. 

Although, as we have said, the number of oil paintings at the 
—_— of the Institute amounts to over eight hundred, the number 
eserving anything like an extended notice is extremely small ; 
and some of those artists from whom we expected most have given 
us the greatest disappointments. The first picture to catch the 
eye is Mr. John Parker's “Study” (12), a very solidly-painted 
and handsome female face. A portrait of “The Right Hon. Henry 
Fawcett, M.P.,” by Mr. Harold Rathbone (14), is completely 
skied, but shows great care and knowledge with a want of 
colour. Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s “ Pangbourne—Early Morn- 
ing” (16) is in his usual manner, and so far pleasing, but 
we prefer “A Hampshire Landscape” (269), which hangs in 
the next room. Mr. George Clausen sends “ A Woman of the 
Fields” (22), which is a hideous and unpleasant picture, but 
of undeniable power and realism. Mr. Herbert Dalziel wants 
apparently to imitate the style of Mr. Reid in his very green 
and very blue “Quiet Days” (35). We are tired of Mr. 
John Morgan’s unreal children, but “ Gee-Wo” (37) is as 
good as anything else he has painted. Mr. David Murray's 
“ Mermaid Street, Rye” (42), is terribly hard. Mr. Blair 
Leighton has a not very pleasing picture of a Nubian “ Wait- 
ing ” his turn to enter an arena in which a lion is raging 
(52). He contemplates his fate with equanimity. The same 
artist's “ Vanquished ” (116) shows a knight who has been 
worsted in a tournament and is being led out of the lists. The 
subject is again unpleasant, but the painting is solid and care- 
ful. The foreground is in deep shadow, and in a sunny back- 


of Beauty. Mr. Leighton sends also a costume-piece, entitled 
“Sea Dreams” (407). Mr. Pope's “ British Museum ” (62) is a 
neat and pleasant little study. Mr. Melton Fisher has painted a 
very careful “Salome” (84). It is needlessly dark, especially 
about the face, but may be described es being the best study of 
the nude in the Gallery. “An Old English Home,” by Mr. 
Hargitt (90), represents a charming red-brick house of the kind 
people are now beginning to admire, and occupies the end of the 
first room. Near it is a very clever sketch, ‘‘ Chestnut Leaves,” 
by Mr. Beaumont (100), Mr. J. O'Connor's view of St. Paul’s 
(133) is small, but has about it all the elements of a great 
work, Those who remember Mr. Walter Langley’s water-colour 
ea “ Missing ” last year will be sadly disappointed in 
is “Cork-cutting” (138). A red-nosed fisherman sits among 
his nets, and the light and shade are admirably managed, 
but with this exception the design is but half carried out, and 
there is a great deal of empty canvas. ‘Gleam of Sunshine after 
Rain” (148), by Mr. Arthur Severn, is the most powerful picture 
we have seen by this accomplished artist. Passing by Mr. Hayes’s 
“ Scarboro ” (154), Mr. Pollard’s “ Quiet Party,” Mr. Burr's “ Play- 
mates” (167), and Mr. Lewis’s “ Old Hastings ” (173), we come to 
Mr. Frederick Barnard’s very diverting picture of an old gentleman 
in an eating-house, whom the waiter informs that “ Ducklings 
and green peas is orf, sir!” (184). Mr. Bartlett’s pleasant shore 
scene, in which a pretty girl is shovelling sand into a donkey- 
cart (189), shows that the artist is not at a standstill, and that 
we may expect before long better things than he has yet shown us. 
Mr. Seymour Lucas’s “ Loot” (194) is clever. Mr. G. A. Storey’s 
“ Charity ” (216) is ruined by the vacant expression of the face. 
Mr. Mac Whirter’s “ St. Kilda” (222) shows sad falling off from 
some of his earlier work. The whole surface of the picture is 
woolly, and the colour leaden, yet strangely inharmonious. Mr. 
Ernest Parton has reached a very high level of landscape-painting 
in “ On the Wharfe” (232), but the water is very hard. There is 
a very solid portrait by Mr. Pettie (251); and water views by Mr. 
John Varley and Mr. Napier Hemy. In the central gallery Mr. 
Macbeth’s “ Flower Stall” (276) is bright. There is a pretty 
landscape by Mr. Bale (290). “No Unwelcome Guest” (314) is 
by Mr. Millet, and, with a “Cosey (sic) Corner” (784), in the 
third room, shows great knowledge and dexterity in the Ameri- 
can artist, who has learnt, apparently, all that can be taught him 
in Paris. Mr. Corbett’s “ Villa Borghese” (325) shows great 
depth and power in painting foliage. We may pass by Mr. 
Parson’s “‘ Weeds” (327), Mr. Cottman’s “At Close of Day” 
(328), Mr. Simpson's “ Japanese Anemones” (331), and Mrs, 
May’s “ Interior” with a word of commendation, and come to “The 
Knight” (352), by Mr. J. D. Linton. It is no disparagement of 
this picture to say that it is more or less an imitation of Giorgione. 
It is described in the catalogue as a “companion to the picture 
‘ Waiting.’” There are probably half a dozen pictures bearing this 
same name in the Gallery, and we are at a loss to know which of 
them is indicated. Mr. Topham’s “ Albury Heath ” (385) should 
not be by, nor Mr. Green's “ Waiting” (386), a costume 
iece, which hangs close by. Mr. Fulleylove's “ Versailles under the 
rand Monarque ” (411) is a fine garden scene in his accustomed 
— but somewhat marred by the spotty colouring of the 
ures, 
"We must reserve further notice of this Gallery till next week. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


i most interesting number in last Saturday’s programme 
was an excerpt from Berlioz’s Homéo et Juliette. This 
“ Symphonie Dramatique,” as the composer calls it, is one of the 
best and most original, as it is also one of the least known, of the 
master’s greater works, It dates from 1839, when Berlioz, not 
long the husband of Henrietta Smithson, and already the musician 
of the Fantastique, the IIarold, the Messe des Morts, and 
Benvenuto Cellini, was in the prime of life and happiness and at 
the strongest and freshest of his genius; and, with some of his most 
daring and delightful achievements in orchestration, it includes, 
in the famous “ Scéne d’Amour,” a symphonic utterance which, as 
he says of it, “les trois quarts des musiciens de |'Europe qui le 
connaissent mettent maintenant au dessus de tout ce que j'ai écrit,” 
and which he himself preferred to all his other numbers. Its 
inspiration, personal as it is, is eminently Shakspearean, and there 
are many to whom it is the truest and most brilliant illustration 
of Shakspeare in music, not excepting Mendelssohn's delicious 
descant on the Midsummer Night's Dream. In London it is not 
often played, and it has only once or twice that we know of been 
heard in its entirety. In 1852 an excerpt—four numbers—was 

uced under the composer's own biiton at the First and Third 
of the new Phiiharmonic Concerts; and in 1881 it was twice given 
in its entirety by the same Society. It is written for a string 
band of sixty-six, four harps “ at least,” full brass and percussion, 
a large chorus, a small chorus of thirteen, and three soloists; and, 
as Berlioz confesses, “elle présente des difficultés immenses 
d'exécution, difficultés de toute espéce, inhérentes 4 la forme et au 
style,” only to be overcome by long and patient study on the part 
ot artists of the highest order, resolved to master it “& peu prés 
comme si on devait l’exécuter par cceur.” For this reason, he 
adds, it will never be heard in London, where “les musiciens 
n'ont pas le temps de faire de la musique”; and, although he 
retracts this statement in what is practically his next sentence, 
it is to be feared that to some extent the retlection is still valid, 
and has still a certain amount of point and weight. 

In form the Roméo et Juliette is distinctly novel and original. 
All his life long Berlioz was making experiments in symphony, and 
attempting new departures in the direction indicated by Beethoven 
in the last and greatest of his works—the direction, that is, of 
vocal and orchestral combination. In the Lélio he produced a 
spoken monologue, backed by an orchestra, a chorus, and a certain 
number of single yoices; and in the Damnation de Faust, his last 
essay in the genre, written seventeen or twenty years after, he 
made use of a background partly choral and mati symphonic, to 
give value and relief to the attributes of three principal voices, | 
expressing the qualities and emotions of as many diflerent cha- | 
racters in a representation of events which is half narrative and half 
drama. Midway between is the Roméo et Juliette. Here theidea | 
is mainly symphonic, and the chief burden of expression is laid upon 
the orchestra. It opens with an instrumental introduction, which | 
a us with a picture of life in Verona, a brawl between the | 

ontagues and Capulets, the intervention of the Prince, and the 
dispersal of the penitent citizens. Then comes a prologue, forecast- 
ing the whole work, and setting forth—by means of a single con- | 
tralto, a tenor solo, and a chorus of thirteen, with an orchestral | 
commentary—the state of matters in Verona, the greatness of | 
Shakspeare, the humours of Queen Mab, the splendours of Italian 
moonlight and first love, and the ion of Juliet and her Romeo. 
In the next movement, which begins with “ Roméo seul” and ends 
with the “ Féte chez Capulet,” the expression is altogether sym- 
phonic ; but, in the next, the “ Scéne d'Amour,” a delicious effect is 
produced by the introduction of the smaller chorus, as Capulet’s 
guests returning from the dance; they are heard in snatches of 
the festival music, their voices die away in the distance ; Romeo 
is left alone under the stars, among the blossoms, in Capulet’s 
orchard ; and the love scene, which is purely symphonic, flows 
gloriously on to the end. The “Scherzo de la Reine Mab” is all 
orchestral; but in the following movement Juliet is borne 
to the tomb by the greater chorus, to a tremendous orches- 
tral accompaniment. ‘I'hen comes the scene in the tomb (Garrick’s 
version), which is symphony pure and simple; and in the last 
number the orchestra is used in dramatic combination with the 
full chorus, while the voice of Friar Laurence, heard for the first 
time, is uplifted in control of all. That the form—a development 
of the innovation embodied in Zélio and an approximation to the 
means adopted in the Damnation—is experimental and tentative 
is evident enough. What remains to add is that it is so welt 
handled as to be entirely sufficient. It would be difficult, per- 
haps, to justify the title of “Symphonie Dramatique” which 
Berlioz has invented and applied to it; but that it is a notable 
essay in choral symphony, and that it is a legitimate extension of 
the principle exampled by Beethoven, is unquestionable, 

The numbers played on Saturday were the second, third, and 
fourth—“ Roméo seul” and the “ Féte chez Capulet”; the “Scdne 
@’Amour ” (which may be studied with profit in connexion with 
certain parts of Wagner's 7ristan und Isolde) ; and the “ Scherzo 
de la Reine Mab.” The last produced the greatest effect, and was, 
on the whole, the most satisfactory. In the first two Mr. Manns 
appeared to be scarcely at home, and not altogether at his ease ; 
his renderings were correct and scholarly enough, but in passion 
and fire, in style and colour and maéstria, he was—especially in 
the second—somewhat wanting. His performance of the Scherzo 


is open, perhaps, to similar objections. But the Scherzo is in 
itself 20 Fone ml and so new that not to please it must be very 


badly played indeed; and that, with Mr. Manns to the front, we 
need v7 | say it was not. It is written in 3-8 time; it is 
scored for flutes, oboes, celli (in two parts), altos, and first and 
second violins (in four parts) ; all the strings are muted (Berlioz 
quotes it as an example of what can be done with muted strings 
in his Traité d’ Instrumentation) ; and it is taken pianissimo and 
prestissimo. In the trio the tempo changes to allegretto, the 
rhythm to 3-4; the tonality is enriched with the grave, sweet 
sounds of the cor anglais, and touched with airy brilliance by 
the harp; the principal effect is one of sustained and exquisite 
tremolo, In the final section, the original rhythm and tempo 
appear once more—this time on the celli; but the horn comes in 
delightfully as well, and presently the harps, the cor anglais, and 
the clarionet are heard in combination with a set of fairy 
cymbals. The effect is unique in music; it is all that Mercutio 
says expressed with incomparable means, in a form at once s0 
delicate and appropriate, so full of fantasy and so quick with 
colour and charm, as fairly to defy analysis. Mr. Manns’s pian- 
issimo was not so perfectly graded as it might have been, and his 
results were often a trifle coarser than was desirable; but he 
knew what he was about, he did his best, and was applauded as 
he deserved. 

The overtures were that to Der Freischiitz and that to Tann- 
hiiuser ; the latter, which is very ambitious and loud, appears to 
suffer by contrast with the former, which is only good music. ‘he 
vocalist was Mme, Patey, who sang in her best style the “ Inflam- 
matus” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and a song by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, The soloist was Herr Robert Heckmann, who was 
heard to advantage in a musicianly “Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra ” (No. 1, in G), by Herr Max Bruch ; to more advantage 
still in [landel’s delightful “Sonata in A”; and to most of all in 
a“ Revérie” by Vieuxtemps. He is an accomplished player, and 
his tone is often good and moving. 


REVIEWS. 


TENNYSON’S “ BECKET,’ * 


RTUNATELY we are absolved from any necessity to con- 

sider the Laureate’s new play as a practicable one. In his 
dedication of it to ** the honoured Chancellor of our own day,” 
Lord Tennyson states that “ it is not intended in its present form 
to meet the exigencies of our modern theatre,” and we gladly 
waive the question whether the stage arrangements of our 
ancestors would have sufficed to make its representation feasible 
or successful. As a “ dramatic memorial,” which has already 
received the approbation of Lord Selborne, it is presented to the 
public, and as such we are only too content to regard it. 

Nor would we wish to be too particular to its historical accuracy 
as a memorial. It follows closely enough the story of Becket, as 
told by Mr. Froude, with regard to the incidents selected from 
the Archbishop's career, using in many instances the actual 
words of existing records, and it represents with great force and 
consistency the courage and obstinacy of the prelate who convulsed 
Europe and suffered martyrdom in upholding the supremacy of the 
Church over peoples and potentates in matters civil as well as 
religious, A perfect picture of the man it cannot claim to be. In 
order to simplify the character and to concentrate the attention on 
its heroic qualities, his tyrannies and cruelties, his robberies and 
extravagances as Chancellor, are scarcely so much as hinted at, his 
personal indulgences are lightly d over, and his “ one virtue” 
of chastity duly emphasized. Ilis love of eating and drinking is 
treated as a genial foible, and his treachery in accepting the 
archbishopric from Henry for the sake of using its power against the 
King’s dearest projects is consecrated by a vision from God; but, 
as such sootieal licenses have been the occasion of some of the 
best passages in the “dramatic memorial,” we are inclined to be 
grateful rather than critical 

In the opening scene, which, tho an of the 
drama, is called the Prologue, the King his 
Chancellor only) are discovered playing a game at chess, and the 
future is somewhat obviously foreshadowed by the conquest of 
Becket, who mates the King with his Bishop. Although he has 
been so engaged with his thoughts as to take no interest in the 
game, Henry somewhat inconsistently and unroyally loses his 
temper at being beaten, and kicks over the board, with the effect 
of breaking the king's crown. He then reveals the cause of his 
inattention, his carers d to provide a protector for Rosamund, and 
a successor a8 Archbishop of Canterbury for the dying Theobald. 
These somewhat incompatible oflices he proposes to bestow upon 
Becket. He shows him the plan of the maze which he has caused 
to be constructed, and banters him on his disinclination to be a 
party to his amour. 

Henry. 
Come, come, I love thee and I know thee, I know thee, 
A doter on white pheasant-flesh at feasts, 
A sauce-deviser for thy days of fish, 
A dish-designer, and most amorous 
Of good old red sound liberal Gascon wine ; 
Will not the body rebel, man, if thou flatter it ? 


* Becket. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 
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Becket. 

That palate is insane which cannot tell 

A good dish from a bad, new wine from old. 
Henry. 

Well, who loves wine loves woman. 


Becket. 


So I do. 
Men are God's trees, and women are God's flowers ; 
And when the Gascon wine mounts to my 
The trees are all the statelier, and the flowers 
Are all the fairer. 


Becket at last swears to “see to” Rosamund in England, but 
the dispute as to whether he is fit for the archbishopric is not 
concluded before Queen Eleanor comes in singing a pretty a ; 
and though subsequently in the same scene the death of Theoba d 
is announcéd, the question is left unsettled. In the First Act, 
however, Becket is already Archbishop, feeling the burthen of his 
position as both Chancellor and Primate. It is here that ue tells 
the dream which has pacified his conscience : — 

Becket. 

AmIthe man? That rang 
Within my head last night, and when I slept 
Methought I stood in Canterbury Minster, 
And spake tothe Lord God, and said “ O Lord, 
I have been a lover of wines and delicate meats, 
And secular splendours, and a favourer 
Of players, and a courtier, and a feeder 
Of dogs and hawks, and apes, and lions and ‘ynxes, 
Am Jthe man?” And the Lord answer’d me 
* Thou art the man, and all the more the man.” 
And then I asked again, “O Lord my God, 
Heary the King hath heen my friend, my brother, 
And mine uplitter in the world, and chosen me 
For this thy great archbishoprick, believing 
That I should go against the Church with him, 
And I shall go against him with the Church, 
And [have said no word of this to him: 
Am ZJtheman?” And the Lord answered me, 
“Thou art the man, and all the more the man.” 
And thereupon, methought, He drew tuward me, 
And smote me down upon the minster floor. 


This is one of the finest passages in the play, which, like Harold 
and Queen Mary, can boast of a few, and only a few, such. As 
a rule, the dialogue throughout is very unequal, occasionally 
bursting out into a few fine lines, which are a contrast to the 
mechanical and laboured style of the rest. The play abounds 
with poor half-jests and bandying of words, which, however they 
may be justified by Shakspeare’s example or the Provencal cus- 
toms of Queen Eleanor, are not the less childish and tiresome, 
and the attempts at humour are, as usual, attended with little 
success. The introduction of Walter Map is wholly useless and 
uninteresting; and Margery, a country maid who serves fair 
Rosamund in her bower, talks a jargon which awakens remem- 
brances of both Dame Quickly and Mrs. Gamp. More successful 
is the scene in which the knights who have come to murder 
Becket are repulsed by the beggars, whom (after the example of 
his Lord) Becket has called in from the highways and hedges to 
consume a feast prepared for nobler guests. The service they 
render is thus summed up by the Third Beggar :— 

Crutches, and itches, and leprosies, and ulcers, and gangrenes, and run- 
ning sores, praise ye the Lord, for to-night ye have saved the Archbishop. 


This is a little amusing; but it is also a little farcical, and not a 


‘little nasty. 


As might be expected, the scenes between Henry and Rosamund 
are the occasion of many tender passages and musical lines; but 
during their interviews Henry is so disturbed with thoughts of 
Becket's treachery and his own unworthiness that he gives but a 
feeble response to his mistress’s endearments. The love-making 
is therefore somewhat one-sided ; but it is pretty, as the following 
extract will show :— 

Rosamunp. 
O, my life’s life, not to smile 
Is all but death to me. My sun, no cloud ! 
Let there not be one frown in this one hour, 
Out of the many thine, let this be mine! 
Look rather thou all royal, as wheu first 
I met thee, 


Henry. 
Where was that ? 
RosamMunp. 
tting that 
Forgets me too, 
Tlenry. 


Nay, I remember it well. 
There on the moors. 


. Rosamunp, 
And in a narrow path 
A plover flew before thee. ‘Then I saw 
Thy high black steed among the flaming furze, 
Like sudden night in the main glare of day. 
And from that height something was said to me, 
I knew not what. 
Henry. 


I ask'd the way. 
RosaMunpb. 
I think so. 
So I lost mine. 
It is with regard to Rosamund that the Laureate has chosen 


most to depart from received tradition. She is represented as 
ious and completely pure, believing herself the real wife of 
enry. This is conceivable, perhaps, and certainly shows the poet 
a way to treat the amour ina manner refreshingly different from 
that in which such connexions are wont to be handled nowadays. 
It is, however, more difficult to believe that she was ignorant of 
the existence of another wife, and convinced of the perfect fidelity 
of her Royal lover. Nor do we see any sufficient justification for a 
departure from the time-honoured legend as to her death. The 
logic of facts has destroyed too many of the dreams of our youth 
to make us tolerate such destruction for the sake of a poet's fancy 
or the exigencies of a playwright’s plot. In such respects, at 
least, we may expect the artist to be conservative. The interven- 
tion of Becket between Queen Eleanor and her victim deprives us 
of far more imaginative enjoyment than the thought of Rosamund's 
rescue and retirement to a nunnery; and her appearance to weep 
over Becket’s dead body is a touch of commonplace sentiment, 
which mars the effect of an otherwise noble close. ' 

Indeed, the introduction of Rosamund as a very important cha- 

racter is a mistake, whether the work be regarded as a drama or a 
m. The incongruity between the functions of a champion of 
Toly Church and the guardian of the King’s mistress ‘is 
apparent from the first scene to the last. The two threads of her 
romantic history and his gradually culminating fate lie apart, 
notwithstanding all the Laureate’s somewhat feeble attempts to 
interweave them. Rosamund’s maze does not isolate her more 
from the world than her featureless character from Becket, and, we 
may add, the rest of the dramatis persone. She has not even a 
servant who cares for her, and her boy is of little account. She is 
such a doll to Queen Eleanor that it is impossible to believe that 
fear of her power can be the motive of the intended murder. 
Jealousy on the part of the Queen is repudiated, so that the bowl 
and the dagger are practically left without excuse, and even 
Henry's passion for her is not evident. 

As in all Lord Tennyson's plays, this, the latest, seems the result 
of a task deliberately set rather than a spontaneous effort of his 
genius, No pains have been spared to master the subject, a vivid 
conception has been formed of a strong historical character, certain 
situations have impressed themselves upon his imagination, and 
now and again words which might well have been spoken by one or 
other of the living actors in these stirring scenes have formed 
themselves into fine fresh phrase and musical line; but the in- 
spiration has been disjointed and capricious, and much has re- 
mained to be filled up with work which, though honest and careful 
and skilled, is comparatively cold and ineffective. There are, in 
fact, few traces of that innate dramatic faculty which naturally 
thinks in action, but it must be allowed that these traces are most 
frequent when most needed, and that the aptness as well as the 
grandeur of the dialogue rises always with the occasion. Of all 
the scenes in Becket the last is the finest. He dies grandly—never 
so great as in extremity. In the confusion iu the cathedral he 
answers to the coward monks, who bid him come within the 
chancel :— 

How can I come 
When you so block the entry? Back I say! 
Go on with the office. Shall not Heaven be served 
Tho’ earth’s last earthquake clash’d the minster-bells, 
And the great deeps were broken up again, 
And hissed against the sun ? 


And this is what he says to one of the knights who calls on him 


to flee :— 
T am readier to be slain than thou to slay. 
Hugh, I know well thou hast but half a heart 
To bathe this sacred pavement with my blood. 
God pardon thee and those, but God's fuli curse 
Shatter you all to pieces if ye harm 
One of my flock. 


On the whole, though Becket fails of the aim which its author 
would reach, it is a work which will sustain his fame as a 
writer of pure and nervous English, as a fine thinker, with a grand 
———_ of what is noblest in human character. If neither 
Jenry nor his Queen can compare with Becket as complete con- 
ceptions, they deserve more attention and praise than we can give 
them in so short & notice, Nevertheless the play will not advance 
Lord Tennyson's claim to rank among the great tragedians in 
England. Besides the defects already pointed out, it has a lack of 
homogeneity in style. Its language is neither pure Tennyson nor 
pure Shakspeare, but a blend by no means perfect of the two. 
eAfter all is read, the memory reverts to the lyrics for pleasure 
unalloyed, and one feels inclined to ask why a man should strive 
to write a play like Becket who can sing such songs us this: — 


Duet. 
1. Is it the wind of the dawn that I hear in the pine overhead ? 
2. No; but the voice of the deep as it hollows the cliffs of the land. 
1. Is there a voice coming up with the voice of the deep from the strand— 
One coming up with a song in the flash of the glimmering red ? 
2. Love that is born of the deep coming up with the sun from the sea. 
1. Love that can shape or can shatter a life till the life shall have fled? ° 
2. Nay ; let us welcome him, Love that can lift up a life from the dead. ° 
1. Keep him away from the lone little isle. Let us be, let us be. 


2. Nay; let him make it his own ; let him reign in it—he, it is he, 
Love that is born of the deep coming up with the sun from the sea. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE.* 


T will be remembered that when that sojourn at Yarmouth 
which had such an influence on David Copperfield’s career 
wus proposed to him, he had the forethought to ask, “Is your 
brother an agreeable man?” and that Peggotty was able to 
answer with truth, “Oh, what an ble man he is!” When 
the reader of Mr. Julian Hawthorne's book puts it down he has a 
dim suspicion that some one must have said to the author, “ Was 

our father a disagreeable mau?” and that the book is equiva- 
ent to an exclamation in two volumes, “Oh, what a disagreeable 
man he was!” And in saying this we by no means refer to the 
matter of Our Old Home and its coarse and foolish insults to 
English ladies. Mr. Julian Hawthorne thinks the “resentment” 
which these insults have excited in England “ ludicrous,” and his 
aunt, Miss Hawthorne, whom he quotes, is said to have observed 
comfortably that “she always thought John Bull was as sensitive 
as other people if you found the right place.” It certainly must 
be granted to Miss Hawthorne that Englishmen are considerably 
more likely to pay attention to insults offered to their womenkind 
than to insults offered to themselves. But Mr. Hawthorne, who 
= some unpublished words showing his father’s delicate 

umour on this subject even more characteristically than before, 
perhaps makes a little mistake in talking of resentment. We can 
describe the state of the case very accurately to him, and he will 
find that the statement is not disputed by any judge competent to 
pronounce. When you have received into your house a man who 
is not a gentleman, and when he subsequently makes the fact clear, 

ou are vexed—that you have received into your house a man who 
is nota gentleman. Voila tout. 

English ladies, however, were by no means the only perscns 
who were the victims of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s curious spleen, 
and his son has very impartially and completely demonstrated 
the fact. The general temper of the gifted author of the Scarlet 
Letter and’ the Marble Faun appears to have been exactly that 
described once for all by Sterne in the character of Smelfungus. 
The continent of Europe had less of this humour expended on it 
than England only because Hawthorne lived there for a shorter 
time ; and it appears that America also had plenty, though the 
overweening vanity of the man made him “crack up” his 
country simply because it was his. He seems, to judge from 
the extracts from his letters and writings here given, to have 
grumbled at everything and everybody. He “never knew any- 
thing so atrocious ” as the climate of Paris; and the old quarters, 
beloved of most men of education and brains, were “simply ugly 
and dirty.” The American Minister in Paris was “a heavy old 
judge,” and there was no reason “ way tase Sam should pay 
him seventeen thousand dollars a year [Hawthorne was very sore 
about the cutting down of his own dollars at Liverpool} for sleep- 
ing in the dignified post of ambassador to France.” Old Rome 
was like “a dead and mostly decayed corpse, with no life but of 
the worms that creep in and out.” In Italian pictures there was a 
“terrible lack of variety.” The account he gives of Margaret 
Fuller's marriage and its motives may be deliberately pronounced 
to be probably the most brutal thing ever written by such a man 
of such a woman in such circumstances. None of these things or 
persons, be it noticed, is English; and we do not think it neces- 
sary to quate any of the numerous instances in which Mr. 
Hawthorne has added to the already considerable list of his 
father’s épanchements de bile of the Anglophobic class. He, how- 
ever, not his father, must bear the blame of printing remarks cal- 
culated to give the keenest pain to two English men of letters, 
both of whom are living, both of whom are far advanced in years, 
and both of whom seem to have done everything they possibly 
could to be polite to this amiable stranger. One of these, as to 
whom the Saturday Review certainly has to reproach itself with 
no lack of fair criticism, invited Hawthorne to his house, enter- 
tained him apparently to the best of his power, and, as Hawthorne 
himself states, with “ very great kindness.” He is now, thanks 
to Mr. Julian Hawthorne's decidedly Hamitic notions of filial 
piety, allowed to know that his guest described him in black and 
white, and with copious detail of jeers and sneers, as an “ass of 
asses” and a “fool.” This atrabilious temper of Hawthorne's re- 
eeives all due exposition from his son, and Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
is not less oath exhibit the curious vanity which also dis- 
a his parent. A remark of Miss Hawthorne's, “ Your 

r told me that he believed there were not many of the 
English nobility better born than ourselves,” is, all things con- 
sidered, a sufficiently amusing trait. But there is perhaps a better 
here. Where Hawthorne seems to have been most at home was 
in the smoking-room of a boarding-house at Liverpool, frequented 
chiefly by American merchant captains. Here, as Consul and 
as areputed man of letters, he naturally enjoyed the position of 
cock of the walk, and, with a gratitude which does him honour, 
he speaks very highly of hie little senate. “Indisputably,” he 
says, “ these men are alive, and to an extent to which an English- 
man never seems conscious of life, It would do Jobn Bull good 
to come and sit at our table and adjourn with us to our a 
room; but he would be apt We 
are nothing if not charitable, and we are disposed to put this down 
as avery dry specimen of American humour. If it is not very 
ary, it is certainly very rich; which may seem a paradox, but 

not. 


It is pleasant to turn from the revelations of his father which 


* Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife. By Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1835. 


Mr. Hawthorne gives to those which concern his mother. Some 
of the letters between husband and wife here given are of a cha- 
racter which a delicate taste would have kept private, not that 
there is anything in them which is not, in the highest degree, 
honourable to both parties, but simply because of what is called in 
the antiquated English tongue the sacredness of such utterances. 
But Mr. Julian Hawthorne's taste is, as will have been sufficiently 
shown already, robustly modern and not of the distressingly delicate 
quality which shrinks from putting into print such phrasesas “ ownest 

lovedest,” and the like. Putting this aside, there are only two faults 
to be found with Mrs. Hawthorne. One, the most virtuous and 
excusable of all faults, is that she had an altogether exaggerated 
estimate of her husband; and the other that, especially in her 
youth, she seems to have had a slight touch of affectation 
and preciousness. But this quite wears off in the later letters, 
which are not legs full of good sense and wide intellectual 
appreciation than of affectionate womauliness, Not only does 
egotism & plusieurs sit more efully on a woman than on a 
man (indeed, a woman is atel Bie nothing without it, and a man 
is good for little with it), but Mrs, Hawthorne's enthusiastic 
devotion to things Hawthornish and things American was un- 
alloyed by even a trace of the sourness towards things not 
American and not Hawtbornish which seems to have kept her 
husband in a state of perpetual mental heartburn. For nearly all 
this part of the book Mr. Julian Hawthorne deserves his readers’ 
best thanks; and, as he has on the whole added but little to what 
was already known of his father's life and disposition, one cannot 
help thinking that, if he had confined himself to dealing with 
his mother, who has hitherto been somewhat neglected by 
Hawthorne's biographers, but who obviously was (save for her 
adoring estimate of him) the healthiest influence in his life, he 
would have done better. 

We have reviewed this book in a desultory fashion because it is 
a very desultory book. Itis not a regular Life of Hawthorne, 
for it passes rapidly over many passages of that life; it is rather 
a supplement to existing Lives and to the biographical portions of 
Hawthorne's own works. The composition of such supplements, 
by the way, appears to have ‘nelle. to be increasing, and to be 
in very great need of diminution instead of increase. Still, Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne calls it a biography, and apparently intends it 
as such. Qn this showing of his it is a less good book than it is 
intrinsically. For it is not only incomplete, as has been said, 
but confused. Owing to the omission of a simple but invaluable 
precaution, which all biographies should have—that of a running 
page-heading of dates—and to a great scarcity of chronology in 
the text itself, the reader is often in doubt of the precise period at 
which the events of which he is reading happened, Their 
sequence is also in other ways obscured and involved. As a 
whole, the book gives a much less clear and, we should imagine, a. 
less accurate impression of Hawthorne’s life than Mr. Henr 
James's sketch, itself by no means a masterpiece. Moreover (and, 
as we shall mot be suspected of any great tenderness for 
Hawthorne, we may with all the more propriety add this), we 
believe it gives a more ‘unfavourable impression of him than is 
just. Either by an unfortunate accident, or from a predilection 
for that side of his father’s character, Mr. Julian Hawthorne has 
shown us much more of the atrabilious pessimist-egotist than of 
the man who succeeded in gaining and keeping the affections of 
such a woman as his wife and the friendshi of such a man as the 
late Mr. H. A. Bright. He tells us, indeed, on several occasions 
how his father played with him when he was a boy; but that is 
not decisive. 

On the other hand, there are incidental sketches of interest and 
value in the book. The Hawthorne family atmosphere, and the 
influences of it which contributed to make Hawthorne himself 
what he was, have never been so fully depicted before. His 
mother, somewhat affectedly called “Madame” (not Madam 
Hawthorne, was during her long widowhood wholly a recluse an 
half a mystery ; of his eldest sister, Elizabeth, as she seems to be 
still alive, it is sufficient to say that she appears to have possessed a 
very large share of most of her brother's qualities. For many years, 
as is well known, Hawthorne lived a semi-monastic life in Salem 
with these strange housemates (it would be impossible to call them 
companions), and with only the humanizing influence of another 
sister, Louisa, who died comparatively young by a sudden and 


— death. 

r. Julian Hawthorne’s remarks on the strictly literary cha- 
racter of his father are not very numerous or elaborate, and not at 
all extravagant, save phere in relation to the later and un- 
finished works, of which he seems to have a rather disproportionate 
estimate. The truth is that there can be little controversy about 
this part of the subject if only from the fact that Hawthorne is a 
species alone, and that the essence of all critical controversy— 
comparison—is wanting in regard to him. His characteristics, 
moreover, are few, and his range not wide. Criticism, therefore, 
except in relation to his mere style, the merit of which is un- 
questioned and unquestionable, resolves itself almost entirely into 
a mere declaration of feelings. A man likes Hawthorne 
very much or he does not like him at all, and there’s an end of it. 
Mr, Julian Hawthorne, as is pretty generally known, has inherited 
some at least of his father's faculty of writing, and this book, 
though with occasional touches of American euphuism, is credit- 
ably written. Nor is it superfluous to remark that it is illustrated 
in the very best way in whieh such a book can be illustrated— 


that is to say, with a number of excellent portraits, which 
are engraved as all portraits for use in books ought to be, and not 
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merely photographed. The very considerable amount of Haw- 
thorne’s own writing that it contains in the way of hitherto un- 
ublished letters, &c., ought not to be omitted as increasing its 


iterary value. 


AMERICAN STORIES.* 


hs partnership of Mr. Brander Matthews and Mr. H. C. 
Bunner is a successful one. The stories brought before the 
public in this little volume are slight in construction, but are 
wanting neither in interest nor power. The talent, indeed, shown 
in them is such as to justify the hope that something yet 
fuller and more mature may come from the same The most 
striking story in the book—“ Venetian Glass”—is one of which 
Mr. Brander Matthews only is the author. Two friends, John 
Manning and Laurence Laughton, of New York, find themselves 
in Venice a short time before the outbreak of the American Civil 
War. The former of the two proves to be a descendant of the 
Manin family of Venice, one of whom emigrated to Holland, and 
one of whose descendants went thence to New York. The Vene- 
tian was one of twin brothers living in the sixteenth century, who 
both fell in love with the same woman, whose likeness is pre- 
served in one of the Venetian churches. The twins are not 
estranged from one another, as might be expected, about the 
wowan, but agree in quarrelling with others for her sake. They 
have both ordered one of the fabled Venetian glasses which are said 
to break when poison is poured into them. Only one of these 
glasses, through a mistake of the maker, is sent home; and one of 
the twins, on ordering the goblet to be filled with wine, sees it 
fall to pieces before him. He kills the servant who has attempted 
to poison him, and, going out into the street, attacks also the rival 
who has instigated the crime. While fighting he is himself killed 
by a stab in the back. The other twin stays in Venice long 
enough to avenge his murdered brother, and then takes refuge in 
Holland. After the lapse of several centuries his descendant, 
John Manning, discovers in Venice the duplicate of the very same 

lass which had been broken by the poison. The outbreak of the 

ivil War recalls him to his country, where he fights on the 
Northern side, and is wounded. His friend, who had also fought 
on the same side, and into whose hands the glass had been en- 
trusted, receives a summons to see him. He finds the wounded 
man oppressed with the sense of impending death, and hears, 
with astonishment, that he is married. The wife, who comes in, 
pom to be a living likeness of the portrait in Venice ; and, on 

er pouring the medicine into the goblet which Laurence Laughton 
has brought with him, it breaks, like its duplicate three hundred 
years before, into pieces before them all. The wife falls insane at 
the feet of the friends, about whose own fate we are left to form our 
conjectures, 

Another story, “The Documents of the Case,” which is the 
joint work of Mr. Matthews and Mr. Bunner, is the tale of 
a young Englishman of good family who unexpectedly finds a 
cousin, and afterwards a wife, in a girl travelling in the Western 
States of America with a perambulating show. The “documents” 
refer mostly to his uncle, who runs through his money in England, 
then emigrates, and, after a roving life in the West, is at last 
killed by Indians, leaving an infant daughter, who is carried 
away by them, and finally passes into the hands of the players, 
who befriend her. With the help of the documents in question, 
which consist of I.0.U.’s, solicitors’ letters, newspaper extracts, 
lovers’ letters, playbills, paternal remonstrances, and the like, the 
reader is able, as he goes along, to piece together the story 
without any difficulty. “The Rival Ghosts,” by Mr. Brander 
Matthews, is an ingenious jeu d'esprit. The idea of it is that a 
man occupying a haunted house at Salem, in Massachusetts, 
inherits a Scotch title with which also a ghost is associated. 
He becomes thus attended by two ghosts, the one attached to 
his person, the other to his dwelling. .All the manifestations 
which take place in spiritualistic drawing-rooms now take place 
with doubled energy in the unfortunate man’s house. It was 
clear that the two ghosts did not agree. And the problem arose, 
What was to be done with them? To complicate the matter 
still further, the om of the man in question has set her heart 
on spending the honeymoon in the house at Salem, and equally on 
not spending it there so long as ghosts continue to haunt it. The 
lover, being thus put in a dilemma, goes down to Salem and uses 
all his eloquence in order to make the ghosts understand the 
affair, and act es respectable ghosts should. He first provides 
them with weapons, with which to settle the problem between 
themselves, when it turns out that the Scotch ghost, who is a 

ntleman, cannot fight the American ghost, who is a lady. 

yhereupon marriage is suggested as a way of solving the diff. 
culty. The female ghost has no conjugal ties, having been mur- 
dered by her earthly husband; and the disparity of a couple of 
centuries in the of the two is got over after some negotiation. 
They are married, and the haunted man is likewise wedded in 
peace. Other tales in the book are decidedly interesting and 
readable. ; 

The Man from Texas is certainly the most spirituous story 


* In Partnership: Studies in Story-telling. By Brander Matthews and 
H.C. Bunner. New York: Charles Scribner’s finn. 1884. 
am Man from Texas. By Henry Oldham. Philadelphia: Peterson 


_ Treader, is the Western rule.) The 


on record. The amount of drinking that goes on in it is some- 
thing awful. And, as if all the liquor on earth would not 
suffice, one of the heroes must needs say to his affianced love :— 
“Julia, do you know that sometimes, when I hear you sing, 
it makes me feel as if liquid poetry were flowing through m 
veins till it pervaded my whole being and inundated me wi 
sensations of ecstasy, enabling me to conceive how, compatible 
with their essential Lelio, angels in Heaven might indulge in- 
intoxication.” ‘This conception of a sinless but tipsy seraph is 
probably not to be matched in imaginative diterature. “Such a 
tribute,” the author goes on to say, “ from such a lover could not 
but be grateful to the elevated sehsibility of Julia; and, while it 
flattered her, it made her feel proud of the man in whose mind 
such noble thoughts could originate.” Inspired by the high ideal 
which stands before their mental vision, they go on to embrace 
one another fervently. The same gentleman (not the man from 
Texas himself, but a more interesting person) declares elsewhere 
that “‘ when the war ”—the Civil War of 1861-65—“ broke out, 
there was a set in the South who, having ample leisure and 
means, were beginning to form the nucleus of a school of profound 
knowledge on American soil.” Mr. Clayton, the person whose 
flights of imagination have been above referred to, had “ mastered 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, together with the rudiments of Sans- 
crit, Persian, and Arabic,” when political troubles diverted him 
from these studies to warfare and whisky, and prevented 
that great school of learning, of whose existence we had hitherto 
been ignorant, from growing up in the Southern States. But 
to return to the liquor question. The scene of the novel, 
it may be aren is laid on the frontiers of those States once 
considered Western in America, and which practically formed the 
western limit of military action during the war. In one of the 
guerilla raids of which these operations were chiefly made up, 
Olayton, with a handful of followers, captures a river steamer, 
which, though “ Yankee,” happens to contain his lady-love and 
various other Secessionists. Te begins his triumph with the mild 
order for himself and his friends of “half a dozen of iced 
champagne.” The “refined and elegant ladies, led away by the 
magnetism of their gallant’s successes, gave themselves up heart 
and soul to the enjoyment of the moment.” One of the victors 
tries to keep to himself the affections of his fiancée, which Nelson, 
the “ Man from Texas,” does his best to win away from him; but 
whisky and the “ magnetism” of “ Miss Lizzies” eyes are too 
much for him. But while the two “gave themselves up to the 
innocent and holy pleasures of the simple chat of first love,” the 
defeated lover “winked at Clayton,” and “quickly came to the 
conclusion that he would enjoy himself more at the bar than in 
their company.” He had lost, the writer tells us, “ his universal 
omnipotence over the ladies "—whatever this strange and perilous 
power may signify—and, inwardly conscious of the fact, gave up 
his love to a me | and went off to take a drink. “The glory had 
departed from Israel ; he was no longer their first choice,” and he 
had to content himself with the post of “ second fiddler.” Mean- 
time, while he was at the bar, the lady herself was “ growing 
intoxicated ; not by the wine that she had drunk, though this 
lent its assistance, but by the proudest, perhaps, of all feelings of 
a woman,” &c. &c. After this the amount of drink consumed 
gets greater than ever. Everybody “ liquors up” all day and 
night long; at morn, at noon, at eve, and in the watches of the 
dark, The wonder is that anybody is ever sober. The writer 
tells us,in finishing the account of the boat's capture, that the 
victors carried off with them “a five-gallon demijohn of the best 
whisky and two boxes of cigars, thus blending in this strange scene 
the ridiculous with the sublime.” It seems that, in the writer's 
mind, the whisky is sublime, and the cigars, comparatively speaking, 
ridiculous. 

Nevertheless, there is some good stuff in the book, and the 
pictures of Border warfare are well done, The writer is a violent 
partisan of the South, and the book recalls to the reader’s mind 
political passions which ought to be now dead and buried, and 
which certainly do not any longer survive among the wiser 
Southerners. A hideous irstance given by the writer of an abuse 
of power by an overseer (who is made, to enhance his infamy, to 
desert from the Southern to the Northern side) is only one of the 
thousands of cases which must occur, and always do occur, when- 
ever human beings are entrusted with irresponsible power over 
others, The story has little construction in it, and is mainly a 
string of pictures. The “ Man from Texas,” who plays a very 
subordinate part in the story, kills, in a justifiable way, the brother 
of the girl with whom he afterwards falls in love, and who.e he 
finally marries. He knew nothing about the man at the time, and 
the sudden dispute in which the brother was killed was such as 
might have arisen at any time in a Western bar-room under the 
circumstances in which the story is supposed to take place. After 
this he joins a band of guerillas—half gentlemen, half ruffians— 
who on the war in outlying regions against gangs like 
themselves. Most of the characters in the story, after drinking a 
great deal more than is good for them, come to an evil end; but 
the Man from Texas, after many adventures, marries the woman 
of his heart. The improvement of Texas since then has been 
doubtless great; but its reformation has not been complete. Some 
three years ago a party containing a newly-married English 
couple was travelling there in a coach, when a a of young men 
from Texas approached. All of the party had to descend, and, 
while one of the robbers —"y his revolver at them, were made 
to hold their arms up in the air. (This, we need not inform the 
coach was robbed; all the 
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Roman interdict, but just so like and unlike it that by putting 
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money in the mail-bags confiscated ; but, an appeal being made 
on behalf of certain objects which had a sentimental value to 
a uaaaam they were most gallantly restored by the masked 


ROBY'S INTRODUCTION TO THE DIGEST.* 


Gynearaet but surely the reproach of apathy in the study 
of Roman law, which until of late years lay heavily upon 
the English Universities, is being removed. Mr. Roby's work is 
not only worthy to take its place beside those of Mr. Poste and 
Mr. Moyle, bat has a strong individuality of its own. Much as it 
owes, and frankly owes, to the splendid civilian learning of the 
German school, there are points in it, we venture to think, from 
which the Germans themselves may learn something. If we are to 
sum up in one word the peculiar features of Mr. Koby’s handling 
of his matter, we should say that he deals with the Digest as a scholar 
more than ajawyer. Not that he is otherwise than a thoroughly 
competent worker in Roman law, both in its dogmatic and its his- 
torical aspect. But it is the interest of scholarship that seems to 
come first, and to lie most near tohim. The writings of Roman 
lawyers preserved in the Corpus Juris are at the same time the 
authorities and evidences of one of the two great systems of law 
under one or the other of which, broadly speaking, the whole 
civilized world at this day lives, and a unique monument of 
Latin thought and language at a time when classical Latin litera- 
ture was dying, and the Latin of mediwval Christendom was not 
yet born. It is from this last point of view that Mr. Roby 
seems chiefly to regard the Digest, as indeed might be expected 
from the work he is already known by. The most original part of 
his book, and that which will be most valuable to mature scholars, | 
is that in which he discusses and illustrates the language, 
grammar, and idioms of the classical jurists. 

As regards the general use of English students, Mr. Roby gives 
us by far the best account of the composition and character of the 
Digest, of the system employed in its compilation, and of the men 
from whose writings it was compiled, that is to be found anywhere 
in a continuous form in our language. If the learner has to complain 
of anything, it is of over-abundance. To have a working knowledge 
of the Digest it is not necessary to know all there is to be known 
of Servius Sulpicius or of Florentinus, On the other hand, Mr. | 
Roby’s biographies, with their details and anecdotes showing how 
the life and work of Roman lawyers was interwoven with the 
general politics and society of Rome, do add a certain humanity to 


the study which is sadly wanting in the current manuals—even in 
the good German ones—and for which the classical scholar will be | 
specially grateful. For English readers one bit of posthumous | 
biography (if the expression may be pardoned) might have been | 
added concerning Marcellus. A jurist of no small weight in the | 
golden age of Roman law, he fee had the singular fortune of | 
settling a rule of English law seventeen centuries later. In the | 
case of Acton v. Blundell, decided about forty years ago by the 
Exchequer Chamber, that Court, in the admitted absence of 
distinct English authority, not only used but openly adopted an 
opinion of Marcellus as containing the true principle of legal | 
reason on the relations of adjacent landowners in respect of under- | 
ground waters not flowing in a defined channel. Nearly twenty- 
five years later the same Court, and, in the last resort, the House 
of Lords, defined certain other duties of landowners in the leading 
case of Rylands v. Fletcher on principles which savour more of 
Teutonic archaism than of Roman subtilty. Where the line shall 
be drawn between the rule of Marcellus and the rule of Lord 
Blackburn is a question that lately had to be faced by Mr. 
Justice Pearson, and is iu a way, if we mistake not, to be dealt 
with by the Court of Appeal. Other parts of Mr. Roby’s introduction 
are thoroughly practical, such as the full explanation of the many 
forms of abbreviation under which the Digest is cited by mediwval 
and modern authors, and the list of recommended books—a list 
which shows knowledge, not only of the standard Continental 
authorities which one expects to find cited, but of the most recent 
additions to the literature of the subject. 

With regard to the selected title and the Commentary, Mr. 
Roby’s notes incline, to say the least, to the more benignant ex- 
treme. He himself announces that they are “ much longer and 
more numerous than would properly accompany an edition of the 
Digest, or of a large part of it”; and he has, in fact, made the 
title De Usufructu the vebicle of a great deal of miscellaneous 
civilian ge and discussion. But such has ever been the privilege 
of scholars. Now and then the exegetical notes appear to us need- 
lessly elementary. A student who must be told that “si habeat unde 
utatur ligno” (1. 12, pr.) means “if he have other sources of supply 
of firewood” can hardly be Latinist enough to make much of the 
Digest even under Mr. Roby’s guidance. One point in Mr. Roby's 
practice is open to more positive criticism—namely, the representa- 
tion of Roman technical terms by English ones that are not really 
equivalent. An English injunction is not the same thing as a 


the one for the other we run some risk of confusing a learner's 
ideas. There is the less occasion to do this inasmuch as inter- 
dicts, both thing and name, are well known in the law of Scotland. 


So, again, our “tort” is a pevtieny English term, so peculiar 
and technical that it is anything but easy to give an accurate 


* An Introduction to the Study of Justinian’s Digest ; containing qn 
tof its C ition, and of the Jurists used or referred to th-rein, 


together with a full. Commentary on one Title (De Usufructu). By Henry — 


Juhn Roby. Cambridge: University Press. 1884. | 


definition of it; and we had much better leave it aside when we 
have to do with the obligations ex delicto of Roman law. On the 
other hand, there are places where language familiar in English 
law books, and of the kind which may be called semi-tech- 
nical, might safely and conveniently be used in translating the 
Digest. Thus, “ in perniciem proprietatis,” carefully but a little 
clumsily rendered in Mr. Roby’s note “to the ruin of the 
(bare) owner's interest,” would be more elegantly and quite cor- 
rectly turned “ to the damage (or waste) of the inheritance.” Then 
the “vir bonus,” who is every now and then mentioned as the 
standard of conduct and prudence, is exactly the “ reasonable 
man” who is no less frequent in those of our own law where 
positive legal rule shades off into moral and social appreciation of 
circumstances. We are not sure that “in many cases” gives 

uite the right shade of meaning for “in multis casibus”; we 
should prefer “for many purposes.” “Case,” in our technical 
sense, is not casus but species. 

Once the language of the notes is misleading, apparently for 
want of familiarity with English forensic usage. Mr. Roby says 
that “negligence rarely comes under the Aquilian statute”; 
whereas almost every case under the lex Aquilia would be classed 
by English lawyers under the head of negligence. What is really 
meant, as the context and references show, is a default consisting 
in mere omission: and with that meaning the statement is correct. 
In Roman as well as English law a man is not liable for mere 
omissions unless he has by his own act undertaken a positive duty 
in the matter in hand, or is in some situation where an extra- 
ordinary degree of caution or diligence is required of him by some 
special rule. Only “negligence,” in our technical use, is by no 
means confined to faults of omission. But we have few or no causes 
of actual dissent from Mr. Roby’s explanations. We are surprised 
that he thinks “ nocere debere” (1. 70 § 4) “ a vague phrase”; it seems 
to us a regular and characteristic if not a technical one. Compare the 
well-known passage of Ulpian, D. 14, 4, 5 pr. (so well known 
as to have found its way into a judgment of Holt’s ‘and thence 
into English text-books of mercantile law): —* Procuratoris autem 
scientiam et dolum nocere debere domino neque Pomponius 
dubitat neque nos dubitamus.” The meaning of nocere in this 
context is simply “ to render liable” ; and we cannot see how that 
meaning could have been better expressed. 

On the whole, Mr. Roby and the Cambridge University Press 
have deserved exceeding well of all who care for the knowledge of 
Roman law in this country, and better than it is practicable to set 


‘forth in a non-technical journal. 


MEMOIR OF LORD BLOOMPIELD.* 


| Fp BLOOMFIELD'S Reminiscences of Court and Diplo- 
matic Life were so graceful and interesting that the Memoir 
of her father-in-law, the first Lord Bloomfield, will be received 
with some disappointment. The title-paze is not strictly accurate, 


| for the journals which occupy all but a few pages of the book 


begin at the date when Lord Bloomfield had resigned the confi- 
dential office at Court which he had occupied for more than twenty 
years. Lady Bloomfield is probably oak advised in suppressing 
any journals which may have been left by the King’s private 
secretary ; but the record of a long diplomatic residence at Stock- 
holm, beginning sixty years ago, can scarcely attract or repay a 
lively curiosity. The main interest of the journals is derived from 
the frequent mention of Charles John XIV., who had by that time 
become familiar with the change from the rank of a marshal of 
France to that of a constitutional king. Lady Bloomfield borrows 
from a French writer called Sarrans Jeune a biographical skeic’ 
of Bernadotte ; but, if the translation or abridgment does justice 
to the author, the younger Sarrans must be a singularly inaccurate 
historian. He says that in 1808 “ Nelson bombarded Copenhagen, 
and took the whole Danish fleet.” Nelson’s famous battle of 
Copenhagen was fought in 1801; and he had been dead nearly 
two years when Lord Cathcart bombarded Copenhagen, not in 
1808, but in July 1807. The writer adds that in 1808 
there was much disaffection among the Spanish troops in the 
French army, and that when Admiral Hood appeared a large 
number embarked and joined the British fleet. The rescue of a 
large part of the Spanish contingent to the French army, then 
) emer in Jutland, was not caused by voluntary impulse or by 

isaflection in the ranks. The English fleet under Admiral Keats 
had been, at the instance of the Spanish Government, despatched 
for the express purpose of embarking the Marquis of Romana and 
his troops. Great wren ig | occurred in opening communications 
with the Spanish general ; but, as soon as he was informed of the 
arrival of the English fleet on the coast, Romana collected all the 
Spanish troops within reach, and succeeded in embarking between 
nine thousand and ten thousand men, who were immediately con- 
veyed to a Spanish port. The remainder, who had been unavoid- 
ably left, were made prisoners by the Danes and by the French 
under Bernadotte. 

Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, afterwards the first peer of the name, 
had served as an officer of artillery in America, and in Ireland 
during the Rebellion; and about the year 1796 he practically retired 
from active service in consequence of an acquaintance formed with 
the Prince of Wales, who is inaccurately, or prophetically, desig- 
nated in the Memoir as Prince Regent. “There was music in the 
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evening ; and Captain Bloomfield, who was a proficient on the 
violoncello, struck some chords on the instrument which delighted 
the Prince Regent, and this began a friendship that lasted un- 
interruptedly for twenty-seven years.” After holding some minor 
offices in the Prince’s household, he became Private Secretary and 
Privy Purse. I'rom the mention of his entrance into the Prince’s 
service, his biographer passes at one step to his appointment in 
1823 as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Stockholm. The long interval was by far the most im- 
portant part of Lord Bloomfield’s career. He must have conducted 
many private and political negotiations between the Prince of Wales 
and the successive parties with which he allied himself; and during 
the eight years of the Regency and at the beginning of the reign 
of George IV. he was the confidential adviser and agent of the 
Sovereign. Lady Bloomfield may probably have good reason for 
describing as a friendship the intimate relations which existed 
between the Prince and his Private Secretary. It is at least certain 
that the dismissal of Sir Benjamin Bloomfield was caused by private 
and personalreasons. Mr. Croker, who was a guest at the Pavilion 
at Brighton about the time of the rapture, observed the alienation 
of the King from his former favourite, and had no difficulty in 
ascertaining the cause. Lady Conyngham, who had lately suc- 
ceeded to the position formerly occupied by Lady Hertford, may 
perhaps have been jealous of the Private Secretary's influence ; 
and either he made no effurt to secure her good-will or he was un- 
successful. Mr, Canning, then Foreign Secretary and on the eve of 
forming a close alliance with the Royal favourite, facilitated a change 
which may perhaps have been agreeable to all parties, by providing 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield with an honourable retreat in the 
Swedish Mission, Although he had no diplomatic experience, he 
was a veteran courtier, and if he had been required to transact 
serious political business, he would probably have been equal to the 
occasion. From the time of his retirement from the oflice of 
Private Secretary he seems to have had no communication with 
his former master; but it would appear that he regarded 
George IV. with respect and affection. On the occasion of a visit 
to the King of Sweden, he praises his “ unaffected civility and 
cordiality; perhaps more grace might be exhibited, but at the 
same time, had I never seen our own King, George IV., in his 
salon, I should not make this remark.” It is easy to believe that 
“the first gentleman in Europe,” whose deportment at least was 
worthy of the title devised by his flatterers, was more graceful in 


manner than a provincial advocate’s son, who had served for ten | 


years as a private in the French army. In his letters tc his wife 
during George IV.’s last illness, and after his death, Lord 
Bloomfield expresses anxiety and grief, which must undoubtedly 
have been sincere. Ile even finds a certain satisfaction, or, as he 
calls it, “ balm to his feelings,” in the fact that his son ‘ watched” 
in some minor ollicial capacity “the mortal remains of our 
benefactor, George IV.” Before that time Lord Bloomfield 


had received through the agency of » Wealeyan minister strong | 
Marianne of Orange, and the King of the Netherlands proposed to 


religious impressions which gave a peculiar colour to the style of 
his family correspondence. During the latter part of his residence 
at Stockholm he refused to pay visits on Sundays; and an Appen- 
dix to the Journals consists chiefly of notes of sermons which he 
had heard from his favourite preacher, and which are very much 
like other sermons, 

The diplomatic duties of the English Minister in Sweden 
appear not to have been severe. Under Mr. Canning’s instruc- 
tions, Lord Bloomfield obtained the adhesion of the Swedish 
Government to the treaties for the suppression of the slave trade, 
though the Swedish Ministers hesitated as to the prohibition of a 
non-existent traflic, on the ground that offenders were to be tried 
by a Mixed Commission at Sierra Leone, or some other African 

rt. As they forcibly argued, their laws permitted no conviction 
of a Swedish subject by a partially foreign tribunal. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Mixed Commission could only be properly established 
by the Legislature; and it was notoriously difficult to obtain 
the assent of the four orders of Nobles, Clergy, Burghers, 
and Peasants to any innovation. The argument that no Swede 
was likely to engage in the obnoxious trade might not have been 

rded by all the four Houses as conclusive ; but eventually the 
King and the Cabinet assumed the responsibility of giving an 
invalid sanction to a treaty which was not expected or intended to 
come into practical operation. The King on this and other occa- 
sions professed devotion to the English alliance, and gratitude for 
the part which England had taken in maintaining his dynasty after 
the end of the t war. It was not worth while to refuse such 
a Minister as Mr. Canning the gratification of making slave-trade 
treaties complete and symmetrical. A more practical subject of 
negotiation was found in the tariffs by which the trade in English 
manufactured goods and in Baltic timber was on either side 
interrupted and discouraged. Several despatches, written at 
different times on commercial points, are included in the present 
compilation; but the most resolute student of the history and 
statistics of commerce might shrink from an examination of the 
duties imposed on various articles by large and small European 
States sixty years ago. The famous twenty per cent. which Mr. 
Canning “clapped on Dutch bottoms” is sole record of a wilder- 
ness of commercial negotiations, It isenough to observe that Lord 
Bloomfield writes to the Foreign Oftice in the tone of a business- 
like diplomatist, who uses any social opportunities which may 
arise for the promotion of the objects which his employers wish 
to attain. The accounts of his personal relations with the Court 
and the society of Sweden are always pleasant and cheerful. It 
is evident that he possessed the tact and the temper of an accom- 


plished man of the world; and ee ee though he 
was himself deficient in the grace which distinguished George IV., 
may have appreciated the manners and the conversation of a 
foreign Minister who had spent the best a of his life in the 
centre of a brilliant Court. Lord Bloomfield seems to have taken 
so genuine a pleasure in the intercourse of society that he must 
have made himself popular in his turn. During a visit to Russia, 
of which there is a full account, he received from the Imperial 
fumily and from the principal nobility the same kind of cordial 
attention to which he was accustomed in Sweden. 

It must have been more interesting to listen to Bernadotte’s 
early reminiscences than to exchange with him assurances of inter- 
national confidence and friendship. The King more than once told 
Lord Bloomfield that in the time of the Directorate he had 
always urged on Barras and his colleagues the expediency of 
attacking England through Ireland. He was himself to have com- 
manded the abortive expedition which ultimately subsided into 
the trifling enterprise of Humbert. It is well that the experiment 
of an Irish invasion was not tried on a larger scale; but the 
maritime supremacy of England would probably have enabled the 
Government to intercept the communications of a French army in 
Ireland. An invading foree would in the first instance have 
to defend itself against its barbarous allies. Humbert and his 
small army were glad to surrender to regular troops, after a short 
experience of native auxiliaries, Bernadotte sometimes added 
the statement that he and his political associates were anxious to 
conclude peace with England. The contumacious dismissal of 
Lord Malmesbury from Paris in 1796, and the rupture of the ne- 
gotiation with the same statesman at Lille in the following year, 
prove that the section of the Directory which included Bernadotte's 
friend Barras was obstinately opposed to the conclusion of peace ; 
but perhaps Bernadotte, when he was Minister of War under the 
Directory, may have himself inclined to the policy of Barthélemy 
and Carnot, who were driven from power by the revolution of 
Fructidor. It is certain that both in 1796 and 1797 Pitt was 
determined to make peace ; but he found that the enterprise was 
impossible, even at the cost of losing the services of Lord Grenville. 

At the time of Lord Bloomfield’s mission the Swedish people, 
still smarting under the recent invasion and conquest of Finland, 
were thoroughly hostile to Russia. The King’s repeated profes- 
sions of exclusive attachment to England were intended to convince 
his hearers that he shared the national feeling. It is curious to 
notice the tacit and universal assumption that the two countries 
were necessary and inveterate rivals. Bernadotte, perhaps, pro- 
fessed too much, and he never commanded implicit belief on the 
part of the English Minister. The marriage of his son to a Princess 
of Leuchtenberg connected him with the Imperial family of Russia; 
and after the death of Alexander I., with whom his relations had 
formerly not been cordial, the Emperor Nicholas found an early 
occasion to win his friendship and confidence. Prince Gustavus, 
son of the dethroned Gustavus IV., was about to marry Princess 


recognize his title as Prince of Sweden. Bernadotte, in a fit of 
extreme irritation and alarm, protested agaiust a measure which, 
as he apprehended, involved a denial of his right to the Swedish 
throne. In answer to his remonstrance the other Courts of Europe 
treated the Dutch proceeding as a matter of little importance, con- 
tenting themselves with assurances that they had no inten- 
tion of disturbing the settlement of 1815. Nicholas alone 
declared that he would never recognize Gustavus as a Swedish 

rince, and the King of Sweden from that time exhibited to the 

mperor a feeling of devotion which seemed to imply that his 
gratitude had been earned by some substantial benetit. During 
the war with Turkey, which began soon afterwards, the Emperor 
adroitly informed the King of the plans of the campaign, and pro- 
fessed gratification at the approval which he elicited from so great 
a master of the art.of war. Although Bernadotte continued to 
treat Lord Bloomfield with civility and attention, he entirely 
failed to persuade him that Russian proclivities were compatible 
with a sincere regard for the English alliance. During the Polish 
rebellion, which immediately followed the Peace of Adrianoplo, 
the King of Sweden was still more heartily engaged on the side 
of Russia, but it was not surprising that a King who had been a 
fortunate adventurer should disapprove of a popular insurrection, 
however legitimate. The hesitations and decisions of a potentate 
of the second rank in the earlier years of the long European peace 
throw an occasional light on the political history of the time. 
Lord Bloomfield is a trustworthy F saer wl of the events which 
occurred during his ten years’ residence at Stockholm. He was 
recalled in 1833, and was appointed Commandant at Woolwich. 
After resigning his command, he survived till 1846, and before 
his death he had the satisfaction of seeing his son in high 
diplomatic employment. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FLY-FISHING.* 


MA very pleasant books have been published this season—re-. 
miniscences full of anecdote of fair women and distinguished 
men. It may be a despicable confession, but we are compelled to 
admit that we prefer to these Dr. Hamilton’s reminiscences of salmon 
he has met, and trout and sea-trout with whom he has been on 
intimate terms. This preference many fishers wil] feel, we think, 
and Dr. Hamilton’s “ llections ” ought to be a great favourite 


* Recollections of Fly-Fishing. By Edward Hamilton, M.D. London 
Sampson Low & Co. 1884. 
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with contemplative men. The book isa v tty one, especiall 
in the “< per edition, limited to a wodred copies. Mz. 
Seymour en contributes a pleasant mezzotint of a salmon 
river, a “stream that flashes white,” beneath dark, wet woods, 
and a soft, windy, cloudy sky. There is the native land of the 
angler’s soul. There are woodcuts, also, representing Highland 
lochs and Lowland rivers like the Test. Dr. Hamilton writes in 
a good angling style—good, and not too —with an agreeable 
laxity, here and there, in his English. He has fished much for 
forty years, and he has fished in the best places—the lochs and 
streams of the West Highlands (where, as the Doctor says, it 
never rains half enough), and in the clear, slow waters like Itchen 
and Kennet. Dr. Hamilton became a fisher in an odd way; the 
accident, we fear, is not likely to occur again. Forty-two years 
ago he bought the whole equipment of an ler at a sale by 
auction, in Edinburgh, for half a guinea. The magnificence 
of rong ll led to this investment, for he was not then a 
fisher. Walking one day by the now sadly-polluted Fifeshire 
took out his bargain, rig; a cast up as heaven pleased, and, 
of course, began by flicking off flies, and cnale them in 
bushes, and getting the line into odd knots. By a fluke he 
made a decent cast, and caught a good sea-trout. From that 
day he also was an angler. Whatever the Eden may be, near the 
mouth, in February and March, we think that in autumn Dr. 
Hamilton would now find it taxed all his experience and skill. 
There are good trout therein, but they are sorely harried by mar- 
malade-makers from Dundee, while the whole unemployed popula- 
tion of Cupar is never off the water. Dr. Hamilton’s Book begins 
with a chapter on salmon-fishing. His anecdotes are remarkable, 
even among anglers’ tales. For example, his top-joint once sailed 
down the line and stuck in the fish’s mouth, whereby the unluck 
animal was choked. He has seen salmon jump out on dry land, 
and one of his friends has had an equal unexpected fortune in the 
Ribble; and in the Laxford has gaffed an unhurt fish which had 
been reduced to a comatose condition by a bigbird. Dr. Hamilton 
himself has lost a trout after a struggle, has seen him make 
straight to his —— ground and begin rising again, and has 
then cast over, raised, hooked, and landed this glutton. More 
amazing yet was the Doctor's success with a tin tube of 
ey 's colours. He observed fish taking the minnow, and he 
no artificial minnows in his ssion, A friend, however, 
was painting hard by. Dr. Hamilton borrowed one of the bright 
tin tubes, adapted it to his tackle, and therewith captured three 
trout. 

Anecdote is not Dr. Hamilton’s only forte. He has also 
chapters on natural history, and pleasant bits of description of 
landsca One delicious day with sea-trout and wild-duck on an 

leshire loch makes the heart sick to think how many months 


‘lie between us and the chance of those enjoyments. Among the 


“ wrinkles” which Dr. Hamilton offers, the following is worth 
remembering :—“ When the water is very bright and clear in the 
pools many a fish may be hooked and landed by allowing the fly 
to sink as deep as you can, and then slowly sink and draw, never 


‘bringing the fly to the surface. You see a movement in the 


water, a swirl and twist, and your line tightens.” Unlike most 
men (but with practical reason for his opinion), Dr. Hamilton 
on a dark day, a bright fly on a bright day. 

is remarks on flies, both for trout and salmon, are to the point, 
and not too long. He has found Mr. Herbert Spencer's reversed 
hackles pay on one loch; but the ordinary pre-scientific hackles 
are good enough for our turn. We entirely agree with Dr. 
Hamilton's view of the beak of the salmon, It is not so much 
intended to dig a hole in the ground with, wherein ova may 
be deposited, as to pitch into other salmon with; for salmon 
are as jealous as stags, and fight with much ferocity and de- 
termination, “and in this way many a male salmon is killed.” 
Nothing can be more curious and entertaining, in its way, 
than one of these water duels, which the fish wage regardless 
of the presence of spectators. Dr. Hamilton’s remarks on gut, 
which in trout-fishing should be fine, but not too fine, are 
equally worthy of attention. He likes to be able to haul a trout, 
the moment it is hooked, across the weeds into clear water, and 
very fine gut will not stand this, At the same time it is true that 
very fine gut will stand an eguable strain beyond what could be 
expected, as we have proved in the case of sea-trout in Highland 
lochs. When there is no breeze, or next to none, on a loch, there is 
still a chance with fine gut, if the angler remembers that it is fine, 
and does not act as if he were using his ordinary stout tackle. Dr. 
Hamilton’s book reminds one of so many delightful sights and 
sounds—the first view of the dark, wind-ruffled loch waters, the 
keen smell of bog-myrtle and peat in the Highland air, the cry and 
flight of birds, the clear stretches of Kennet, where the tiny circles 
tell of rising trout—that we leave it with regret ; ially recom- 
mending it to all good men, and wishing them no worse sport than 
that which the author so ingly describes. A pleasanter book 
on a pleasanter topic has not been published for years. ; 


SKETCHING RAMBLES IN HOLLAND.* 


N 6 pleasantly-written preface Mr. Boughton explains to us 
the lucky accident to which we are indebted for the existence 
of his book—how the friend who was to have undertaken the 


* Sketching Rambles in Holland. By George H. Boughton, 


A.R.A, 
‘With Illustrations the Author and Ed A. Abbey. London: 


illan & Co. 1885. 


writing of it did not turn up, and how, finally, he undertook to 
write it himself. Amongst others, one rare grace has been be- 
stowed upon him—that of knowing how to stick to his subject. 
The reader who searches for any eloquent flights, or who expects 
to meet with anything like profound art criticism in his pages, will 
be disappointed. The author has given us simply the record of a 
sketching ‘tour, and tells us directly and pleasantly of what he 
went to see and the manner in which he saw it. A master of the 
art of taking “croquis,” Mr. Boughton never has his pencil and 
book out of his hands, and begins to record his impressions before 
he steps ashore, A delay at a railway station, a quiet street 
corner, or a snug seat in a café, all furnish opportunities by which 
he is not slow to profit, and which he turns to account in a way 
which may well make us grateful to him, Take, for example, the 
quaint little thumb-nail hint of a first impression of the Dutch 
coast, which he accompanies with a few well-chosen words at 
the beginning of the first chapter which we cannot resist 
quoting :— 

A very large opal on the inside of a mother-of-pearl shell would make a 
good background for this thin strip of distant Holland that lies blinking 
away in the —~ morning light. A long, narrow ribbon of a picture it 
makes, with its little spots and dots and splashes of colour here and there, 
accidental here and methodical there, as if part of a pattern. 

The book is full of such pleasant little hints, which one feels 
to have been written by a painter, and which have the same 
qualities of simplicity and directness which should always be pre- 
sent in a rapid study from nature. But it is with the illustrations 
that we are chiefly occupied, and when such masters of their 
craft as Mr. Boughton Mr. Abbey take such work in hand it 
is needless to add that the occupation is a pleasant one. Many 
widely different scenes are brought before us, among which we 
take at random Mr. Abbey’s deliciously humorous sketch of “ The 
Dordrecht Fire Department,” with the venerable fire-engine, which 
had to be moved “gently for fear of internal injury,” and Mr. 
Boughton’s “ Potato-Gatherers,” a fine study of women at work in 
a field on a sombre day. The same artist’s “ Small Citizens,” a 
group of broad-breeched urchins standing on a quay, is admirable 
alike in artistic feeling and in humorous perception. But of 
selecting there -would be no end, and it is not our intention to 
discourse overmuch on a book which should be in many hands 
ere long. Mr. Boughton’s description of Marken simply makes 
one long to be there. The inhabitants, their quaint costumes and 
ways, and the pleasant corners where they congregate, are all 
brought vividly before us; and Mr, Boughton’s pencil has not 
been idle, although selection must have been hard work in the 
midst of such alluring motives. By no means the least successful 
of Mr, Boughton’s endeavours as a writer is his portrayal of the 
courier Jacob, who seems to have proved himself a sort of portly 
archangel among couriers, and to whose guidance the sketchers 
were greatly indebted for many pleasant sights and much infor- 
mation of an eminently curious nature. Howbeit they suffered 
at times from his wild enthusiasm for innovation and his un- 
controllable desire to “ schouw ” them petroleum works and other 
such abominations to the artistic eye. This brings us to a sad sign of 
the times, which Mr. Boughton has not allowed to escape him, 
and of which he s in feeling terms, We refer to the rapid 
spread in Holland of the modern French suburban villa, with 
its disastrous white walls and mansard roof. ‘The melancholy 
little garden in which the retired Parisian grocer delights has 
also been transplanted bodily in all its repulsive bleakness and 
monotony. Neither have tramways, asphalte roads, or spick-and- 
span boulevards refrained from bringing their baneful intluence to 
bear on some of the choicest of the old Dutch towns. In fact, 
it seems as if those who want to see the best of Holland had better 
make haste to visit the country before it has completely sur- 
rendered itself to the rampant vulgarity of modern improve- 
ments, Of some places, however, Mr. Boughton tells us where 
the inhabitants show a wholesome conservative instinct, even 
to the point of objecting to receive strangers in the hotels. 
Such a place we would fain visit, and for principle’s sake we 
would spend the night in the streets without a murmur. One 
of the most curious things to note in Mr. Boughton’s account of 
the people is the iy be which in some parts of Holland they bave 
striven to combine their own picturesque costume with more or less 
modern Parisian notions of dress, and we have before usa charming 
drawing of a pleasant old lady, wearing a Paris bonnet over the sort 
of gold helmet which was her natural head-dress. Concerning the 
picture galleries Mr, Boughton discourses little, or, we might 
almost say, not at all. He is entirely taken up with the life he 
saw round him and the buildings he visited. Yet he has been un- 
able to refrain from a few shrewd hits at other men. “ Alsthetes ” 
and por pa amar | realists are alike made to bear a blow from 
him, and we must add that he divides his blows with such a strict 
impartiality that it is impossible to say which of these sharply con- 
trasted classes of men is the most odious to him. His descrip- 
tions and sketches of the dykes and the wretched villages 
protected by them are alike impressive, and give one a keen fveli 

of danger unquestioningly accepted and perseveringly warded off. 
To return to the illustrations. We cannot in the main praise 
them too highly, and with Mr, Abbey’s work we have no fault to 
find. But Mr. Boughton must forgive us if we take exception to 
his treatment of the hands and arms in some of his drawings. 
“ As we, sketched her,” a figure of a girl hanging up linen, is the 
worst instance of his shortcomings in this respect. And, after = 


_this defect may well be indulgentl ken of where the 
excellent. 


effect is throughout so 
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MRS. HUNT’S GRIMM.* 


bby eaters we have many versions of the Grimms’ Kinder und 
Hausmirchen, from that which Cruikshank informed with 
fantasy to the later volume with Mr. Crane's romantic designs, people 
are apt to think that the Grimms’ famous work has been trans- 
lated. It had not, till Mrs. Hunt produced the very serious and 
conscientious piece of work that lies before us in two stout, though 
handy, volumes. We have previously had only extracts from Grimm, 
without the rich collection of variants and of multifarious learn- 
ing which were reserved for the notes. Any one who wanted to 
use his Grimm scientifically had to wear his eyes out over the close 
and crabbed Teutonic type that was invented for the profit of 
spectacle-makers. Mrs. Hunt has made most of this labour for 
ever unnecessary among English-speaking people, though doubtless 
scholars will always wish to have the original version beside them 
for purposes of comparison. The labour of the task is immense. 
The Grimms spared no amount of repetition; their references have 
often to be verified with difficulty, and they were not consistent 
in their spelling of proper names. Various patois, too, had to be 
attacked and conquered by the translator. She has adhered to 
“ that form of each name for which the authors themselves showed 
most preference,” and she could hardly be expected to occupy her 
already crowded space with a list of reasons for this or that spell- 
ing. To previous versions Mrs. Hunt has added several hundred 
pages, in close type, of the author's notes, and this alone 
would give her translation an incomparable value for purposes of 
study and research. We have learned a great many alien and 
outlandish Mdrchen since the Grimms’ time. Anyone who writes 
on The Frog King or lron Henry, must compare, not only the 
Indian variants, and the Bheki legend, dear to Sir George Cox as 
“the Sun frog,” but also the stories of frogs who befriend 
girls in Callaway’s Tales of the Amazulu. Grimm was also unaware 
of the complete Scottish variant as given by Chambers. The 
translator might have added these new-found ancient instances, 
but then her two volumes must have waxed into three, An 
edition of Grimm by Kohler and Liebrecht, with aid from Mr. 
Ralston, would be invaluable to the mythologist, but would 
certainly occupy a good deal of room on our shelves. The Wolf 
Kid, again, has n variants, in Uncle Remus, and among 
the Kaffirs, in Theal’s Kafr Folklore, while the “ root idea” of 
swallowing beings later disgorged alive appears to exist in every 
mythology in the world. Some curious and not very plausible 
remarks on the topic will be found in Mr. Fitzgerald’s essay on 
Celtic Myths, in the October number of the Revue Celtique. 
Grimm does not (i. 349) notice these facts in this place. Rapunzel, 
in, was almost certainly known to Tertullian, but this also 
is omitted by Grimm. The new introduction, however, contains 
a considerable number of references to collections made since the 
time of Grimm in non-European countries. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the notes is the biblio- 
phy of works on Marchen, or containing Mérchen, known to 
Grimm, This is useful both for what it gives and for what it 
omits. Thus, while we have just been made happy with Mr. 
Leland’s Algonquin Tales, Grimm reminds us of James Athearn 
Jones's Tales of an Indian Camp (second edition, 1830). From 
Africa Grimm had only what Casalis collected, and a few stories 
in books of travel. He knew not Theal, Hahn, Callaway, and the 
labours of the South African Folklore Society, while he had but 
very few Japanese and Chinese examples, nor anything like 
Maspero’s Ancient Egyptian Tales, nor our lately-acquired trea- 
sures from the South Seas; nor, again, did he know the old 
Central American Mdrchen in such authors as Christoval de 
Moluna. ‘The Eskimo and the Samoyeds were also sealed sources 
of Marchen ; so Grimm had to base his conclusions as to the origin 
and diffusion of myth on a comparatively limited number of 
examples. 
“Do not the self-same stories,” he sxys, “crop up again in 
laces most widely remote from each other, like a spring which 
| sae its way up in spots which lie apart?” This is the problem, 
and we know, even better than Grimm, at what widely separate 
laces the fountain forces its way to the surface in Japan, Siberia, 
reenland, Samoa, the Cape, Egypt, Greece, and so forth. “How 
can we explain the fact of a story in a lonely mountain village in 
Hesse resembling one in India, Greece, or Servia?” If that 
were all the question, as it seemed to be in Grimm’s time, the 
answer would be ready. The ancestors of the Hesse villagers 
dwelt with the ancestors of Greeks and Indians together, in 
“the common cradle of the Aryan race.” All carried their 
common story about in their wanderings, and there is the problem 
solved. But the Samoyeds and Negroes and Kaflirs and ancient 
ptians and Peruvians have, or had, the same Mérchen, and 
they surely did not share the cradle of the Aryan race. There 
is the point at which the problem grows puzzling, and we must 
solve it as we can. Sometimes the identical tale is based on 
phenomena of nature themselves identical, and suggesting similar 
ideas to minds in the same barbaric vondition. Sometimes, again, 
the tale illustrates and enforces a widespread custom, like Jiingsten 
Recht, and then the Mérchen may have been evolved wherever the 
custom has prevailed. Thirdly, no one can tell to what extent 
tales have been carried about and diffused in the course of very 
early commerce, travel, and migrations. Lastly, all the wild and 
improbable incidents of the tales, absurd as they seem to us, are 
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the commonplaces of thought and belief among» uncivilized races, 
Thus, where so many causes combine, and are aided by the 
extraordinary sameness of the workings of the human mind in its 
backward and early stages, we need not be so much surprised at 
the worldwide identity of the primitive novels. Finally, the old 
savage Midrchen are taken up into the atmosphere of art as a 
nation advances. The legend that is still rough and monstrous in 
the kraals of Kaffirs or the delved cabins of Eskimo becomes 
heroic in the hands of Homer or the author of the Argonautica, 
Grimm compares the similar evolution of anotherart, “Sculpture 
also passes onward much in the same way, from the strongly- 
marked, thin, even ugly, but highly expressive, forms of its 
earliest stages to those which express external beauty of mould.” 
He might have added that, just as primeval sculpture and design 
deal most successfuily with animal shapes, birds and beasts, and 
only late do the arts acquire mastery of the human form, so early 
Maérchen and myths represent the heroes and gods by preference in 
animal guise; and, even in Greece, the gods find it diflicult to 
“work out the beast and let the ape and tiger die.” From z0o- 
morphism to anthropomorphism, from the lower to the highest 
forms of life, that is the law of evolution which governs the 
choice of heroes and gods in myth. On the whole topic Grimm’s 
remarks are full of excellent sense. We have again to thank 
Mrs. Hunt for making them current coin in England, and also for 
her excellent index, 


LANG’S CUSTOM AND MYTH.* 


dl essential purpose of Mr. Lang’s book is to plead for, or, if 
that term be thought too deferential, to uphold, a new method 
in the study of mythology as against the method which is at 
present in favour with the philologists. Mr. Lang—to put it plainly 
—does not believe in the philologists as the interpreters of myths, 
He would have mythology treated more from the ethnological 
point of view. The beliefs, the stories, and the customs of 
savages give, he thinks, the best comment upon what is obscure 
in the beliefs and myths of higher races, even when the latter 
come from the mouth of a people so far advanced in culture as 
the Greeks. It is, indeed, especially to the interpretation of 
Greek mythology that Mr. Lang — himself. It need not be 
said that in this field he is thoroughly at home. He is not less 
so in the creeds and traditions of savage life, as these are pre- 
served in the records of travellers or of missionaries, It is 
— likely that many of Mr. Lang’s critics or opporents will 
rival him in his acquaintance with this latter class of literature, 
which in the hands of Mr. Lang loses the dryness thah naturally 
belongs to it, To the execution of his task he brings a pleasant 
brightness of style, for which those who know his writings will be 
repared, but which is not the less a novelty in a learned treatise, 
He himself apologizes for the controversial tone of many of the 
articles. But we suspect the reader would not willingly have 
spared these passages. 

And then, again, in his main theory Mr. Lang is right, which is 
a great matter. We, at least, have always maintained the view, 
and we see no reason to cha our opinion, that the irrational 
parts of any creed are in all probabi ity survivals from some 
earlier condition of that creed, just as much as the ¢rrational parts 
of an organism are the survivals from some earlier organism in 
which they had a recognized place. Mr. Lang has, in fact, this 
advantage, that he frankly and freely applies to the morphology of 
belief the principles which are applied to the morphology of other 
more physical growths. Preceding interpreters, if they have done 
the same, have done it grudgingly and of necessity. This is, of 
course, partly the advantage merely of writing later than they, of 
being the heir of progress. 

It is this last consideration to which we think Mr. Lang is not 
sufficiently alive. It is all very well to be right; but it is best on 
the whole, if you are so, to give Heaven thanks and make no boast 
of it. Not, indeed, that Mr. Lang does boast. But we think he 
shuts his eyes too much to the value of the researches which have 
not happened to follow upon the lines which he would have them 
take. Something of the prejudice of the controversialist does 
adhere to him in despite of the genial way in which it is expressed. 
It is not hard to see that he cannot away with the etymologists. 
Their doings are an abomination unto him, He is always whip- 
ping out his rapier to give them a thrust. 

But it is not always an argument against an etymological expla- 
nation of a myth that it seems so much more roundabout than a 
commonplace one, though the fact affords a great temptation to 
the critic of such methods. It is like the jokes which were once 
current against the antiquarians. It seemed so much more natural 
to the outsider that the mark on the stone should have been made 
by any casual Bill Stumps, and it was so difficult for the antiquary 
to show all the reasons which made the simpler explana- 
tion inadmissible, Let us take one example of the philological 
method, Pausanias tells us that there was at Sparta an 
image of Artemis called Artemis Knagia, and that the way it 
got the name was from a certain Knageus, who, having been 
taken prisoner in battle and brought to Crete, contrived to 
fall in love with the priestess of Artemis there, and ended 
by eloping with her, and carrying off the image of the 
goddess to his native Sparta. There is nothing unnatural in this 
story, why should we not accept it? But the philologists tell us 


* Custom and Myth: Studies of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College. 1884. . 
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that it is alla flam, and that the real meaning of Knagia is kynagia, 
the huntress; that all the story of Knageus. was invented alter 
Kynagia had got corrupted into Knagia. And, oddly enough, the 
philologists are right. This is an instance of that very myth- 
making through decay of language against a belief in which Mr, 
Lang fights tooth and nail. In truth, where we think that Mr. 
Lang's prejudice most appears is in his dealing with the sub- 
ject of Nature-worship. le looks upon it as the especial child 
of the philological school, and (we cannot but fancy) feels a grudge 
against it on that account. Thus, when he meets with a divinity 
who by his name or from any other evidence appears to have 
been once an animal, he runs out to meet him, as it were, half way. 
When he comes across one who seems on evidence equally good 
to have once been the sun or the sky, he seems inclined to fall 
back upon Mr, Spencer's Euhemerist doctrines, and tell us that he 
was not after all thought actually to be the sun or the sky, but 
was probably a medicine-man who controlled these phenomena. 
Now what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. Mr. 
Spencer’s animal gods were once men who took animal names. 
Mr. Lang will not accept that theory; why should he accept the 
corresponding one for the nature-gods ? 

Though many of the chapters of Mr. Lang’s book were first 
‘written for separate publication, they all have a distinct place in 
illustrating his main thesis; and, lest their full application should 
not be seized, Mr. Lang points out in his preface the link in his 
argument which each is designed to supply. The first eight are 
most strictly to the point. They are respectively upon the method 
of folklore ; the bull-roarer (an instrument of almost universal use, 
and among savage nations associated with the celebration of mys- 
teries, and which, by the way, he ingeniously suggests is really the 
mystica vannus Iacchi, s0 puzzling to the commentators on Virgil) ; 
the myth of Cronus; Cupid, Psyche, and the sun-frog; a far- 
travelled tale (essentially the story of Jason); Apollo and the 
mouse: how the stars got their names. The two last deal with 
what is among Mr. Lang’s favourite subjects—animal-worship, 


and the supposed descent of families from different species of | 


animals, On this head he has a'so many fruitful suggestions to 
make in a later chapter, “On the Early History of the Family.” 
The last of this first batch, and to our thinking one of the best, is 
on moly and mandragora. It is in explaining the irrational parts 
of a belief—his most immediate object—that Mr. Lang’s method 
is conspicuously successful. We do not think that any twelve 
men of known probity and honour—to fulfil Paley’s conditions and 
those of our English law—who were unbiassed by a previous study 
of mythology, could decide otherwise than in favour of Mr. Lang's 
explanation of all that is particularly barbarous and revolting in 
the story of Cronus. As he hints, the difficulty in the way of 
showing how natural such stories are among men in a low state of 
culture lies simply in the ditliculty of repeating them in the ears 
of civilized men. 

Mr. Lang tells us in his preface that the chapters of this book 
are only “ the chips from a neolithic workshop,” thrown off in the 
preparation of a completer work. But at the same time he ex- 
presses the fear that his “ key to all the mythologies” may go the 
way of Mr. Casaubon’s. We earnestly hope that there is no danger 
ofthis. There is evidence in these pages that Mr. Lang has cole 
lected a large mass of material from fields in which, as we have 
said, there is not likely at any time to be a superfluity of workers. 
He has shown great judgment in the use of his materials; we 
have not pretended to say that he is entirely free from pre- 
judices; that would, as our present experience of mythologists 
goes, be to say that he was more than mortal, As Mr. Brooke 
would say, if you “ go into ” this branch of study, it is sure to “ carry 

ou too far” in some direction or other. There is a Circe spell 

ingering about it against which not even Mr. Lang’s “ moly” is 
always efficacious. But his book is learned, brilliant, and sugges- 
tive in a high degree, and it would be an irretrievable misfortune 
if lack of leisure or any other cause intervened between his larger 
work and its completion. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M TAINE (1) pursues steadily, and without deviation, his ap- 
e pointed task of shattering the democratic legend; and there 
may reasonably be more joy in minds capable of judging over this 
one sheep that has returned to the true political and historical fold 
than over a hundred respectable Alisons. It is, perhaps, some 
twenty years since M. Taine, half amused, half wroth, complained 
of Mr. Carlyle for transforming into a new apocalypse the history 
of “‘ces événements si nets que nous connaissons tous ”—the events 
of the French Revolution. At that time it is pretty clear M. Taine 
himself did not know those “ éyénements si nets.” He has spent 
the greater part of the twenty years in learning something about 
them, and his tone is not alittle altered. The “ événements” have 
as clearly ceased to be nets as the hands of their producers have 
ceased to be nettes in M. Taine’s estimation. The wonder of the 
hellish transformation scene has grown on him exactly as the horror 
of it has grown. He has not in the least lost his faculty of judg- 
ment ; indeed that faculty is never so much lost as when men glibly 
rofess that there is no real occasion for exerting it, and that any- 
y can understand and everybody ought to acquiesce. In 
noticing this last volume of his work, it is unnecessary to attempt 


4) Les origines de la France contemporaine—La révolution. Tome 1. 
Le gouvernement révolutionnaire. Par H. Taine. Paris: Hachette. 


to formulate his final summing-up; it is only desirable to indi- 
cate his treatment of particular parts of the evidence. The part 
with which he is here specially busied is the period of Jacobin 
domination, the brief and bloody Carmagnole that preceded 
Thermidor. He has shown by irrefragable, though not novel, 
proofs and with sufficient eloquence what Jacobinism—that is to 
say, logical democracy in excelsis or in infimis—brought about, 
The elaborate —_. in which he represents the three leaders— 
Marat, Danton, and Robespierre—is perhaps the most striking part 
of the picture, but it is by no means the most important part. 
All these men had strong idiosyncrasies, and gave nearly as 
much as they took, The true etlect of democracy rampant is 
much better visible (and M. Taine has certainly avoided any re- 
proach on the score of obscuring it) in the doings and sayings of 
the minor représentants who proved the superiority of democracy to 
aristocracy by out-Heroding Gilles de Retz and the Bastard of Vaurus. 
Many of these, it must be remembered, were quite ordinary person- 
ages of whom in some cases (where they escaped the guillotine) 
it is recorded that they once more became easygoing and respect- 
able members of bourgeois society. It is also shown in the general 
tableau of the condition of France, centralized to the point of 
utter extinction of local life; bullied and plundered as the most 
tyrannical /ieutenant and the greediest fermier had never dared 
to bully and plunder it ; administered corruptly from the highest to 
the lowest stratum of the bureaucracy; protected against her 
external enemies not in the least (as the lying legend has it, 
among its other lies) by the vigour of Republican enthusiasm, 
but simply by the incapacity of those enemies themselves, We 
are not concerned at present with the question whether M. 
Taine has written that final history of the French Revolution 
which must be written some day. Perhaps he still treats the 
matter in what some of our contemporaries would probably call 
too “ essayistic” a fashion, with a superabundance of exposition as 
compared with narration, of talk as compared with fact. But he 
has unquestionably made a long step forwards towards such a his- 
tory, and an indispensable contribution to it. We do not at this 
moment remember whether his work is being translated; but 
there are not many books which at the present moment (when 
Englishmen are being bidden to admire and follow pinchbeck 
Robespierres and college-scout Marats, and to put at their dis- 
posal new and untried political forces) are better worth English- 
men’s attention. 

We have before us no less than three of the excellent historical 
monographs which French scholars now produce in such numbers, 
and we are only sorry that space makes it impossible for us to 
give each a detailed notice. M.de Bremond d’Ars’s notice of 
Jean de Vivonne, Marquis de Pisani, father of Mme. de 
Rambouillet, and a diplomatist and soldier of some note about the 
meeting of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (2), has reached 
its second edition, and deservedly, for it is both interesting and an 
excellent specimen of its kind in point of research. M. de la 
Garde’s account of the last struggles of the Huguenots of the 
South under Rohan against Richelieu (3) is more of an essay and 
less full of fact, at least cited and detailed fact ; but it is meri- 
torious and useful. M. Masson’s sketch of the career of the 
Cardinal de Bernis (4) after his loss of office was needed to supple- 
ment his former book on the subject, and deals at length with a 
matter of great interest, the suppression of the Jesuits. M. Masson 
handles with some minuteness the disputed question as to the 
death of Ganganelli, and decides against the hypothesis of poison. 
But we are bound to say that he brings forward no testimony 
of fact to support his opinion, and that his arguments from prob- 
ability seem to us the reverse of conclusive. Far be it from us to 
say that Clement XIV. perished A. M. D. G. in the peculiar and 
restricted sense. We only say that the likelihood of his having 
met such an end is not much weakened by M. Masson’s argu- 
ment. 

Certain evil men having tried to bully or blackmail M. Zola by 
threats of reprinting his early pot-boilers, he has pluckily reprinted 
one of them himself. Les mystéres de Marseille (5) is not a 
masterpiece, but we have seen worse things of the roman feuilleton 
kind; and we venture to think it a great pity that the author 
has not stuck to the style. By the way, there is a curious misprint 
in the preface. M. Zola says that bad people “ont inventé que 
j'avais & rougir de mes premiers travaux.” Of course premiers 
should read derniers. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


S° much dangerous or sentimental rubbish is being talked to 
working-men in these days, that it is a pleasure to come 
across a book like Mr. Wylie’s Labour, Leisure, and Luvury 
(Longmans & Co.) The author is a friend of the working 
classes in the best sense. He is an employer of labour who feels 
that he has other duties to perform to his hands besides paying 
them wages. He speaks with the authority of experience, and 
also with sympathy. Mr. Wylie’s sympathy is not of the easy 
kind which tries to serve the poor by promising to lead them to 


7 @ Jean de Vivunne. Parle vicomte Guy de Bremond d’Ars. Paris: 
n. 
i 3) Le duc de Rehan et les Protestants. Par HU. de la Garde. Paris: 
Ol. 


pi? Le cardinal de Bernis depuis son ministére. Par F. Masson, Paris: 
on. 
(5) Les mystéres de Marseille. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 
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a land of Cockayne through a wilderness of plunder. Much the 
reverse, Like a sensible man, he insists all along that no per- 
manent can be done to any of us except what we do to our- 
selves. He preaches the sound old moral that the working class 
can only improve their position by exercising the virtues of 
industry and frugality. At the same time he does not confine 
himself to barren moralizing, nor does he deny that much may be 
done by the State to give the workman a fair field, and to save 
the weaker toilers, particularly the women and children, from the 
baser kind of employer. In his chapter on “ The Acquisition of 
Property by the Working Classes ” he shows how, by the practice 
of a little care and foresight, a workman may get possession of 
house and secure an annuity in his old age. Even when Mr. Wylie 
comments, as he does at some length, on the “luxury” of the 
vulgar rich, he never fails to show that there is another side to 
the question, and that the workman also spends too much on his 
pleasures and can be very heartlessly selfish, 

Mr. W. Powell James’s From Source to Sea (London: Griffin 
& Co.) is excellent reading for “grown-ups”; but it would be 
even better employed in the hands of an intelligent boy or girl 
who was no longer very little. We wish he had simply called 
his book “The River,” which describes it properly, instead of 

iving it its present rather sham title; but that is a matter of 

etail. Mr. James begins at the beginning by showing what a 
river is and how it comes to be formed. Then he shows how it 
affects the form of the land. Having got his river, the author 
then gives a series of chapters on individual rivers, their scenery, 
their “ Relation to History,” and some of the superstitions con- 
nected with them. He does not confine himself to visible rivers, 
but also gives a chapter on some of the streams which exist only 
in fable, mostly in the lower world. Then, after discussing the 
vegetable and animal life of rivers, and the various ways in which 
they are influenced by human industry, he finally gives two 
chapters on the names of rivers in general and of British rivers. 
As will be seen, this is a book of popular science, a kind of litera- 
ture which has lately shown a tendency to become superabundant 
and gushing. Mr. James, however, does not gush, but deals with 
his subject in a rational, easy way in good English; and when he 
wishes to enliven the science, does it by apt quotation of good 
poetry, mostly classical. His book deserves an extensive popularity. 

Mr. Peach’s Historic Houses in Bath, Part IL. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) is a book to dip into at intervals. The task of 


reading it through would be enough to reduce the strongest head | 


in the three kingdoms to a state of painful bewilderment. The 
autbor takes an historic house, and then simply heaps anecdotes 
onit. A good few of them are worth reading, and every now 
and then one comes upon a story which, if it is not very new, is 
good. Nevertheless there is something tiring in skipping about 
from one generation to another and from one man to another in 
an inconsequent jerky way. 

Miss Annabel Grey, who can already show a list of “ original 
works” rather longer than Dumas’s, has added two new ones 
under the title of Musical Snares (John & Robert Maxwell) 
They are reasonably good sp-cimens of the kind of tale which’ 
rejoices the heart of subscribers to the London Misceliany and 
the Family Herald, They abound in nobles in trouble, dukes in 
disguise, lovely damsels, shocking villains, and snow-white virtue. 

“The last addition to “ Morley’s Universal Library” (George 
Routledge & Sons) is a volume containing Candide and Rasselas, 
It is provided with the usual introduction by Dr. H. Morley, 
which in this case is far too brief to be of any value, and, short as 
it is, much of it is wasted in general consideration to the exclusion 
of useful facts. The editor would have done better to talk less at 
large about the eighteenth century and say more about the life of 
Voltaire. 

The third volume of a translation of Rosmini’s Origin of Ideas 
is published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. No, 8 of 
Eastward-Ho (Weils Gardner, Darton, & Co.) contains, among 
other articles on the East End of London, Mr. W. Besant’s lecture 
on “ Art and the People.” 

Our list of new editions includes a third edition of The Sankhya 
Aphorisms of India (Triibner & Co.), a third edition of Captain 
d Sbott's Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow 
and St, Petersburg (W. H. Allen & Co.), a second edition of 
Mathieson’s Vade-mecum for Investors (Effingham Wilson). Par- 
ticular mention is due to the very well printed new edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s Poems in two volumes (Macmillan & Co.) 

We have also to notice the continuation and completion, in six 
volumes, of the excellently got up library edition of Poe’s Works, 
edited by Mr. Stoddard, and published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. 
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Annual Annual Subscriptions 
* Annual Expenditure 


THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this deficit, and permanently reduce it, either 
Donations and Subscriptions, or Legacies fur Invesiment. tt w 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHUEAPE!tt THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manvfactured py TIJE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpox Deror: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ, AND 
6 LI BERTY” UPHOLSTERY STUFFS. 
ART 


ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 
FABRICS. 


COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS, 
NEW Partrenys Post 


. Terms inclusive. £42. 


**LIBERTY’’ COLOUBS. 


EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
AND STERLING VALUE. 


East India } REGENT STREET, W. 


ELSTREE. —Thoroagh "| PREPARATION for | Bordeaux 


1667. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
WINE SHIPPERS & MERCHANTS, 


Cellars :— 
Frontera London (Chief Brighton: 
(Spain). 155 Regent 8 i | 


30 King’s Road. 


Boxpep Srorrs: CRESCENT VAULT, LONDON DOCKS, E, 


SHERRY. CHAMPAGNE. 
Shipped direct from Messrs. HepcEs 
& Burien’s Shipping Cellars, at Jerez- Pan He 
de-la Frontera, in the South of Spain. Sparkling .. SS ee 
” . 4 ee 
Bec 
24 30 36 43 48 60 73 Ball Wine) .,, 60 
Vivo de Pesto (etrongly recom: | | 38 
mended) Dry Si lery 
Manzapilla .. 36°48 ¢€0 | Rich SilleryCreaming 72 38 
Montilla and Amontillado ..48 60 72 | H.&B.. Finest quality 
Amorveo end Vloroso.. 72 96 | Exera bry (Cuvee de 
Fatty yearsold.. 120] Greening Fi 
exceptionnelle, 
Paxarete, Vino de Pasto, and other Brut ee eee | 
Soleras. 
PORT. AGENTS FOR 
From the Wood eo 30 86 
Crested Port MELNOTTE & FILS 
Drs and Fruity" 48 60 72 96 
Dry Port, 22 yearsin bottle .. .. 108 CHAMPAGNES. 
hite 
amet Vintages, 1853, 1888, 1803, | CUVEE DE RESERVE. 
1870, 1875, 1878, 1s81. 
Vintage 1880, Extra Sec, Sec, or Brut, 
CLARET. 84s. per dozen bottles, 45s. per dozen 
oe ee 14 (18 20 
St. Julien and Médog 24 30 36 
Estéphe os 
42 1880 Charrpagne, specially recommended, 
Léoville  .. 48 GO 
64 84 and will be equal to 1874 Vintage. 
Margaux and Mouton oe 60 72 84 
Chateau Lafite ..  ..72_ 84 96 120 HOCK 
Chateau Margaux, Latour, Haut Brion, Per Dozey. 
and other Chateau Wines, 
Nicrotein aud Hatvenheiin 3) 42 
Ni 
Hochheimer 
42 48 69 | Marcobrunner .. 60 7 8 
Haut Sauterne 72 84 « Be 
Chateau d’Yquem 96 108 120 Schariachbers 60 72 
Johannesberger and 
RED BURGUNDY. Steinberg Cabinet oo 199 
Beanjo'ais .. ee .. 20 24 Johannesberg Castle .. 144 200 
Maicoa and Beaune ee 30 36 4z | Assmannshausen (a choice 
St. George.. 42 4 Red Hock) 48 60 72 
Pommard 36 42 | Affentbaler ee & 6 
Roussillon oe 86 42 | Steinwein in Roxbeutel. 4 60 
Volnay ae oe 48 60 | Sparkling Hock . @ 72 
Chambertin oe ee 60 72 84 
Nuits MOSELLE. 
Romande .. ee 60 72 
Richebcurg eit 72 84 | Still Moselle ee ee 4% 30 
Clos-de-Vougedt .. 72 84 96 | Zeltingen . 42 48 
Hermitage. . 72 &4 
kling Red Burgundy “48 84 uscatel .. ee 
Sparkling 60 72 
Sparkling Dry oselle 
WHITE BURGUNDY. serve Cuvec).. oo 
Chablis and Pouilly 24 30 36 42 48 
St. Poray as y 
Sparkling Burgundy 6O 72 84 VARIOUS. 
East Ind Madeira oe 
SPIRITS. M-lmsey Madeira (in halt-bottles) 60 72 
Pale Cognac Brandy 44 48 60 72 84 | Bucellas oe o & 
Champagne Brandy oo 86 Rich and Dry Lisbon” oe 
Liqueur Brandy (very old) +» «+ 120] Rich and Dry Marsala ee 20 4 
Brown Cognac oe 48 6 72 | Monntair and Malaga ee 60 72 
White B +» «+ 84 | Vidonia, Teneriffe, andCalcavelli 4? 48 
Scotch Whissy, Glenlivat and Rota Tent ee ee ee 42 48 
High ee 42 48 54) Hungarian ee 30 36 
Irish Whisky we 42 48 54] Vermuth 6 
American Bourbon Whisky .. .. 54 | Lachryme Cbristi .. ee 72 8&4 
Jamaica Rum... .. ++ «+ 42 48 Tarragona and Ca’ ee 18 20 
White Ram 60 | Sack, Malmsey, Frontignan, 
Sweet and Unsweetened Gin :. 30 36 Lunel, Muscat-ds-Rivesaltes, Italian, 
Schiedam Hollands .. .. .«. «. 36 


The greater number of the above Wines are also in Half-Bottles at 4s. extra for the 
Two Dozen Half-Bottles. 


Wines and Spirits in Bond for India, 


HEDGES & 3 & BUTLER. 


ESTABLISHED 1667. 
167 
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E LECTRIO AL OW ER STORAGE 
PA IMITED. 
or 
LIGHT ENGINEERS = CONTRACTORS. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P. 8S." ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
ness and prevents failure in Electric Light ; enables poms to burn at any hour, day or 
ht, ween engines are not running, thus combining, with the excellence and beauty of the 
lectric Light, the conve: of gas. it especially suitable for Hotels, Mansions, 
Countr; an Mi lis. 
ic Light Piant for temporary Installations, 4 = an Operations, 
Publle or Social Meetings, Fotes, Balls, Dinners, &c. 


(THE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


MITED. 
‘CAPITAL, £2,000,000, full: antmeribe iy than 850 Shareholders. . paid up. 
The Com Company's loans are first-class freehold mortgages. ‘The ture issue is 
limited to ed Directors 
H, J. Bristow, E Sir William T. Power, K.C.B. 
‘Arthur M. Mitchison 


Cha ‘al Board. 

WHITAKER. ER ICM M.G., M.L.C., late of Bow Zealand. 
an 44 cont. for five, and 4 bearing interes 
ears, cen’ ve, cent. for three years. In 


Buildincs Leadenhall treet Lait, E.C. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S. 


USEFUL PRESENTS in ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, &c. 
CHOICE DESIGNS. heavily, SILVER-PLATED and ‘highty 


prices for cash. No DECEPTIV 


Boxes, Electro: Silver Pate lds. to 105s, 
tter _88. Od. to 50s, 

do. GO. +» 138. 6d. to 105s. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S USEFUL 
2d. 


handles 
Knives and Forks 
Racks 


steamer, 8, 
t Carver, mer ith pet La case: 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S USE FUL PRESENTS. 
LAM LOCKS, WARE, HOT-WATER JUGS, 
Helpers, &. SILVER-PLATED NUT- 
CRACKS in Cases, BREAKFAST Disiies with Revolving NAPKIN RINGS in 
Dessert Spoons in Cases, Oak Cases of Knives, Forks, and Spoons. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE ON BEST NICKEL. 
Best Quality, strong! Fiddl Bead King’ 
Silver Plated. olds Shell. 
| Forks, per dosen . 1 
perdozen ... 
rt ert Forks pe per 
Spoons, per per dozen... 
‘ea Spoons, per dOZen 
The above are of the highest quality, will wear for twenty yea’ 
‘and are 30 per cent. lower than a similar quality is usually sold for. Samples at above rates, 


free, oF subeni bmitted by traveller within reasonable distance. 
CARRIAGE PAID, and d if not app’ d of. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, 
IGUTLER, and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, #8 (late 38) OXFORD 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. COLZA OIL, Best, 2s, 10d. ye. pa Gallon, KEROSINE, 
Wate: inodorous, ls. 1 


r White, sate and 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Admission, 9 a.m. to7 p.m. 338.6d.| | Evening, 7 to 9 p.m. 2s. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE, 
Prospectus post free on application. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


DDABT, Analyst for Bristol. 
MEDALS. 


TWENTY PRIZE 


COCOA. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 


cn the verep hotel gardens Meduced trom November 
hotel garden 
ng gardens. tariff from ‘November 


BY PARCELS POST. 
CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND, 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, . 
As used in Paris, In its See that you 
none other. tite freq, pet post, for 


& 374 REGENT OXFORD STREET, W. 
lon Bridge. Manchester= Market St. 


King’ Cross, Pirmincham Quadrant. Fishergate. 
42 Great Titchticld Street, W. cert 


MAX GREGER'S 3 
CARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Cass, contsining one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s, 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOWITZ. 
24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOWITZ 


18s., 24s,, 32s., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Heap OrricE: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK, 
Convenient Tasting-Rooms and Order Offices : 

7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS 


HAS RECEIVED 
AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION 
THE HIGHEST AWARD 
OVER ALL OTHER MINERAL WATERS, NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL, 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table Waters. 
Its numerous competitors appear to have one after another fallen 
away.”—British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen's Quality, for Household use and for the Weak and Aged. 


GRANT’S Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor use and for Travellers. 
GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
TONIC A fascinating liqueur of high quality, made with 


choice Brandy. 
A fine appetizer; pleasant with avrated waters. 


LIQUEURS.) GranT’s GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachie of extra superior quality, made of the 
finest old Cognac. 


Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 


Walbrook, City. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


J[NTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, SOUTH 


KENSINGTON, I8s4. 
Ge MEDAL awarded for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY to 


ALT & CO. 


EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALE BREWERS, 
tores and Offices, 21 to 31 PANCRAS ROAD, eee. Seeaee. 
Ls ‘PRICES to be obtained of all the Principal Dealers. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s.6d. |  3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 


ft., from 1 
ANEW SPRING WAITRESS, warranted good and serviceable,at a 
price, 3ft.. 30s. This a (3 ft., 203.) makes a most comfortable 
and cannot be surpassed at t' 
GOOSE DOWN QUILTS from 10s, BLANKETS, 2 yds. by 2}, 10s. per pair. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 
SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH & WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s. SCREENS, specially suitable for Bedrooms, 31s. 
EASY CHAIRS, from 39s. COUCHES, from 75s. WRITING TABLES, from 35s. 
OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 768 
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| 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 
Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 


FIxanciAL INFORMATION, JuNE 1, 1884: 


Total Funds £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,547 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of these 1,070 were then, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether freed from the pay ment of Annual ‘Premiums, 
but had, in ost every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured. 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at 
very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge 
+ a the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—the Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or murriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fifth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on be eo to the Office, i and 2 
‘Tne Sanctuary, 8.W. 


HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Estab- 
lished 1823), 6 NEw Bripor STreet, Loxpoy, E.C., affords Mutual 
Assurance with perfect security without individual liabi) 
THE FUNDS now amount to £3,619.061, and Annual mat to £377,000, 
The Directors having care(ully revised their rates for non-participating assurances, Polici s 
may now be effected at proportionately low rates of premium, Without Prolits, 
The attention of those who desire to effect Policies, at the lowest present cost, is invited to 
the Society's new Prospectus. 


BONUS POLICIES. 
Rates or PREMIUM.—From 9 to 26 per cent. less than those charged by other Life 
Offices. 


RESULTS or EcoxomIcaAL MANAGEMENT.—Large Bonuses have been declared. Instances 
are on record of Policies having been trebled by Bonuses. 
Division or Promrs.—By the mode of dividing the profits, Policies are not only 
become increasingly 


valuable as a provision in case of early death, but as an invest- 
ment in old age. 
SPECIMENS OF POLICIRS IN Force aT VALUATION, 1883. 
Sum Percentage uivalent 
Policy | age | orizin- | Bor" | Total | of Bonus | Surrender Free Policy, 
effected at aily incia- | on Policy and | imeluding 
Entry As- Premiums Bonus to 
sured ‘aid Dec, 31, 1883 
6 oot =| 102 1410 73210 0 | 1039 0 
1834 600 66 1,258 % 58 | 1,157 0 0 
3 200 18 8 37 00 453 0 0 
1839 30 1,00) 415 5 | 106410 0 | 162 0 0 
40 1,000 1,951 7911 8 | 1,2812 0 | 1729 0 0 
189 30 500 267 77 «| 6819 0 
1854 47 5,000 3x00 8,250 651510 | 4592 6 0 | 6613 0 0 
% 189 6112 0 710 8 0 433 0 0 
1859 5,000 3,123 8,123 415 5 | 426716 0 | 0 
39 1,000 1.360 4917 5 308 8 0 0 
1964 ‘52 1,000 370 1370 39 6 5 586 8 0 871 0 0 
36 500 1 624 47 210 165 6 0 326 0 0 
1360 45 4,000 876 43% 401310 | 1,98714 0 | 2378 0 0 
30 4,000 6x7 4,087 5115 0 715 0 | 17300 
1874 40 3,000 402 3.402 “417 0 00 | 0 0 
2,000 27 3,247 1390 3 0 340 0 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 
Policies dated in the current year (1881) will participate at the next Division of Profits for 
the whole Five Years. Proposals must be sent in before the close of the Books for the Year. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 


64 CORNHILL.—Perils abound on side! The 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY insures against Acciden 

of all kinds.on Land or Water, and has the Largest waren Capital, the I. ma eae Income, an: 


s yearly the Largest Amount of € ce Company, 
yo M. Far — Esq.—Apply to the at the Railway Stations, t 
Hotel Buildings, Gon, at 
VIAN, Sec. 


Office, 64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
TMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 2? PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,000,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay p 
World-wide residence after one year in 0: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 

The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 

The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


E, A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 


PHENI.X FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against fom ty Fire and Lihiniag effected in all parts of the World, 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
_ FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § J2int Secretaries. 


PEN INSULAR and ORL EN TAL STEAM N AVIGATION 


OMPANY. 
UNDER CONTRACT MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &e 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY. “SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures Fortn 
From Gravesend, 
Wednesdays, 12.30 P.M. 
From Brin 
From Gravesend, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE ... 4 Thursdays, 12.30 P.M. 


redays. 
From Bri disi, 
BOMBAY, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and "Weekly 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, CHINA, 
STRAITS, and JAPA 


wet 
2% COCKSPUR wetter, 
INDON, PARIS; 7 RUE 
NOAILLES, MAKSELL: 


INVESTMENTS, 


PROFITABLE 


Our special CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, now ready, contains particulars of 
several selections, paying from 5 to 10 per cent., in the safest and best paying 
class of Securities, viz. : 

TRUST, MORTGAGE, AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES, 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
REBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


unts opened to the usual practice of other Bankers, and 
on the —— monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for , 
on ng oogouns. Money received on Deposit at 3 per —_ repayable on demand. 

k undertakes, free of charge, thre « custody of Deed: * WwW ritings, and other Securities 
and Valuables; the Collection of Bills of E xchange,” Dividends, and Coupenes and the purchase 
and sal Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND—CITY of LONDON. 
The COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS of the A, 4 of London will meet in the 
Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, December t half- 
precisely ; to receive e Proposals for hie on SUILDING EASE ra term of 
years, Three Plots of very ' valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, situate in Bevis Marks. 
Further particulars, with conditions and printed forms of ‘proposal, may be had on - 
cngion 9 at this Office, where P'ans of the Ground may also be seen 


missioners do not bind ives to accept the highest or 
or bya dul agent on the 


Persons making proposals must attena personal 
above-mentioned day at half- elve o'clock precisely, an 
accepted will be required to execute an agreement and bond at 

Proposals — endorsed on the outside “ ‘Tender for Ground, Bevis tiara” and be 

tothe d, before T'welve o'clock on the said day of treaty. 
HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk, 


Cougs’ Often 
for CONDEMNED MEAT, &c.—THE COMMIS- 


less, power to terminate the contract at any time within they see fit, on 
civing Saree wil ply all carts, horses, and labour, and will deliver such Meat, 
will ver &c., 
at the the wishin five miles of Guildhall 
A Draft of the: Contract to be entered into can be seen at this Office, where also the quantities 
of — condemned during years can 
=> be sealed and outs ‘ender for Condemned 
Meat.” be addressed to the SOndereigned at this O Gace and must be delivered before thar 
o'clock on the said 16th of Decembe: the proposals should appear per- 
sonally, or by a duly 
T "whowe tender is accepted will be required to give security for 4200 for the due 


tion 
The any tender. 
HENRY BLAKE, /’rincipal Clerk. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : 
November, 1834. 


GALE of the LIBRARY of the late LEONARD L, 
HARTLEY, Esq. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Early in the ensuing year the important collection of printed Books and Mi form- 
ing the LIBRARY the the late L. of Middleton 
and Marina, St, will by the Executors, acti 
direction of the C e first AT of this most valuable Library comple. — 
of the first Folio "Edition of Shakepeare (1623), some magnificent works on Ne 
Hktory, ana upw ‘ards of 2,000 T: jan, | Books rel 
chiefly to Great Fyritain and Ireland, and prokeenly illustrative of every County in Engi 
Mr. Hartley's pervicion of the la Collection was formed in course of mi youre 
the immediate supervision late eminent Bookse . James 
Hol! whose know T 
It includes copies of Dugdale’s 
rant's Essex, Clutterbuck! 's Hertfordshire 
taffordshire, Bu 


surpassed. 
Dallaway’ 's Sussex, Mo 
ire, Ormeroa’s Cheste: 


vings 
ications, limi 
members Barto 
Sir Thomas rt., of Middie Hill. The 
MSS. onel Chester's Oxford Matriculations, &e. 
will shortly be announced. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 

Benedict writes :—“ I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 

suit admirably.”—Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 14 OLD BOND STREET, 

scientifically adapts his improved ee & assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
Pamphlet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
feral MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best. and most 


Founded A.D. 1868. Lin extra for time Lasse, us 
Court Hoad, and 19, 30, and 21 


oon to select from. 
Tottenham Court 


| 
| 
| 
i| 
Orrices: 
Ly 
| — 
| 
| 
The ConvITI0N8 will be found most liberal as regards—Surrender Values, Fully Paid- ee 
. ‘up orsiey 's Britannia, Gough * Camden, the first part of Earl Coningsby's M 
Policies, Reinstatement of Lapsed Policies, Loans on the Society's Policies, Limits of Free | well as the excessively rare second portion. & 7 Sumptuous ee Se 
ly rare second px c. tuo large-paper c 
Residence, Whole World Policies, Payment of Claims, containing n , ————e ed, and 
original lette sets 
of which wer of 
G Allan, 
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BOOKS, &e. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBR: ARY. alias Copies of all the Best 

of the Best Authors are in circulation at MUDI - 

Subeerintion "One Guinea per Annum, and upwards, according olumes 
required.—Prospectuses, postage free, on epgliauien. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—Revised Lists of New and 

Books in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, and Catalogues of 

oni 1 withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be fur- 
postage free, un application. 


M! UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY—OHRISTMAS GIFTS.—A 
arge Assortment of Works, in Ornamental Binding wel! adapted for Christinas Presents 
and Privee ts now on sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARKY.—Catalogues, postage tree, on 


MvcpIR's Limited, 30 to New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


COOMES'S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 
Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Twelve Volumes in the Country, for Three Guineas 
perAnnum. All New Books added « on day o of f publication. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
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With a famous Drawings, 7s. 6d. 
“The k ones of Kaulbach, which show a most fertile imagina- 
tion the driest Worl ld. 
7s. 6d. EPICS and ROMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES, By 


Dr. W. WAGNER and W. ANsox. Second Edition, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
TO THE TWO BOOKS, each 4 


are 
and who figure them are ful of grace. November 10, 150 
BY MRS. FRANK MALLESON. 


NOTES on the EARLY TRAINING of CHILDREN, By 
Mrs. FRANK MALLESON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MESSRS. HATCHARDS’ LIST. 
HESTER TRACY: 0 Story for Girls. By Miss A. Wznzr, 
8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Author of “ House 


ALICE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Selected from the “Life of 
Princess Alice,” Her Majesty's" Journals of Lie in the Highlands,” Prince Consort's 
| Royal eloth, 2. 6d ; with Portrait and of Memorial Cross, 


THE TRIPLET of LIFE: a Book of Records for Births, 
price 3s. 0d. to 10s. 6d. 


DRYBURGH ABBEY; and other Poems. By THomss Acar 
HoLLAND, M.A. New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


TOUCHSTONES; or, Christian Graces and Characters Tested. 
By Bishop OXENDES. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Many beautiful maw and much earnest counsel.” — Rock. 


* Earnestiy written, and, as their name indicates, in each case go 


tone of the People, by by Chasies by, Dr. | popular Christian literature."—Christian. 
LAMP and a LIGHT: Short and Simple Cha Texts 
Ax wi rvator: u ay; 
HE BRITISH ALM MP. Short and pithy expositions 1l-known texts.”— Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
RANCIS MOORE’S ALMANA besid 
MOORE'S ALMANAC, besides the usual Calendar, | of the CROSS ; on, the the Fulfilling of the Command, 


ition List of the Print pal Bus Bankers. Publi ty 
‘THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY SHEET ALMANAC, 


on paper, ally suitable for Public Offi Board R 
Libraries, is embe' with a view of Wells Cathedral. It conteine of the 
lie Offices, London Bankers, Stamp Duties, 


Oftcers of State Pe 
View to be hed separately on plate paper, 3s. 


By Miss F. E. 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
“Told in a beautifully simple style, sure to interest children, for whom the book is in- 


—Graphic, 
* Emphatically a suceessfai book, and cannot fail, we should think, to become a general 


favourite in Chrutian families interested in work ; and we do not think anything 
so good of its kind has been published tor years.""—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


HE LONDON ALMANAO, 
and unique little Alman thick, 


Table. This elegant large-‘amount of 
in a small com is also printed t 
ornamented this year with a view of the City and Guilds of Lon binding, TTnstitutes ‘Prise cde” 


ILBERTS CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC and DIARY, 
especially compiled for the use of members of the Ch com- 
Church Calendar, ~ty. | Lessons,a Diary of containn List of 
Dignitaries of Engiand and Ireland, the Scottieh E 
in each English, Welsh, and Irish “Diocese. Liste - 
at the Central Couneil of Diocesan Conferences litan Incumbents, 
useful info i th, 2s. 6d. ; roan, 5s. ; morocco, 6s, 


ALMANAC, elegant, useful, and portable. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, London. 


NEW EDITION. 
Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE of ULYSSES and his MEN ; ; 
or, Tales and Adventures from the Odyssey. By C. M. BELL, Tlustrated by 


satisfactory out of most delightful 
“A that of 


GRIFFITH & FarRaX, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
J APANESE ORNAMENT.—See Illustrations in this week’s 


BUILDER, also Sir Charles Plan for Completion of Westminster 
ppa 


f fi Vézél Unedited Documents concerni the Baths of ri 
Sere of the Forth Es Dresser on (A 
Johnson's Homes in 


Dr. 
ac. 4d. ; by post, 4jd. ‘Annus! Subscription, 
Catherine 
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The Saturday Review. 


RECENT BOOKS 
Something About Them. 


FIELD & TUER, Publishers and Printers, The 
50 Leadenhall 


Leadenhall Press, 
Street, London, E.C. 24 pp. FREE. 


EXTRACTS from FIELD & TUER’S LIST. 
“ An elegant birthday or New Year's gift.” 


LOVE LETTERS. By a Viouintst. Con- 
sisting of Twelve Letters on the Despair, the Hope, and the Victory of this 
True Lover, inclusive of his Confessions and his Vision of Beethoven, together 
with other Matters of Interest. Printed on antique paper, bound in vellam 
and tied with old gold silken strings, 7s, 6d. London: Field & Tuer, The 


Leadenhall Press, E.C. 
A collection of poems setting forth the eulogies of love, music, and fidelity. 


The collection is divided into twelve parts, each being a lyric or letter 
: to a beautiful and accomplished lady. The arrangement of the 
lines constitutes what may be considered a new metre. 


“A weird and fascinating story which has the rare merit of being true,” 


THE TRUE STORY of MAZEPPA ; the Son 


of Peter the Great: a Change of Reign. By Viscount E. MELCHIOR DE 
Voeur, Translated from the French by James MILLINGTON, Price 6s. 
London: Field & Tuer, The Leadenhall! Press, E.C. 

Few are unacquainted with the mythical Mazeppa of Voltaire, gee | Hugo, 
and Poushkin. Fact, however, is stranger than fiction, and the weird and 
fascinating story herein related of the hero, who is every year solemnly 
cursed in with the of those founded by himself 
—will possess an equal interest for the lover of the romantic and the 


“A valuable and quaintly pretty addition to the literature of old-fashioned 
costumes.” 


OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ GOWNS. By Mrs. 


ALFRED W. Hunt. With 24 Hand-coloured Illustrations, me. 4 by George 
R. Halkett, 7s. 6d. London: Field & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 

In addition to matter of much value and interest, Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt 
carefully describes the numerous, —— and quaintly drawn illustrations 
by Mr. George R. Halkett, which are all prettily tinted by hand, 


“ An interesting and cleverly written novel by a new author.” 


THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR, SOMETIME, 
NEVER. A Novel. Pal “Puck.” 2 vols. 21s. Senten 3 Field & Tuer, The 
Leadenhall Press, E, (Just out. 


A story of to-day and of people one constantly meets. Though non- 


sensational in the sense of not dealing with hairbreadth ys and striking 
situations, the interest of a remarkable and well-told story is maintained 


“ A covetable gift-book.” 


ECHOES of MEMORY. By Aruerton 
Furtonc. With Etchings by Tristram J. Ellis, 2is. London: Field & 
Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, B.C, 

Twenty-five gracefully written poems, full of tenderness amd originality. 
The beautiful illustrative etchings are by Tristram Ellis and in tne most 
effective style of this well-known artist. Printed on antique paper, bound in 
vellum, aud tied with old gold silken 


THE OPENING of CHINA. Six Letters 


reprinted from the Times on the Present Condition and oe Prospects of 

By A. R. Corqunoun, Assoc. Mem. Inst. ©.K., F.R.G.S., Author of 
Across Chrysé” &c., Special of the Times in China, With 
an Introduction bys. H. Lourmr, Price 1s. London; Field & Tuer, 


The ail Press, B.C. 
An exhaustive t of the t condition of China, and suggesting 
means for hegouning of that Empire to European commerce, 


LORD BEACONSFIELD ON THE CONSTITUTION. 


“ WHAT IS HE ?” and “ A VINDICATION | 


of the ENGLISH CONSTLIUTION.” By Disrar.i the Younger (The Earn 
of BEACONSFIELD, K.G.) ited, with an Anecdotical Preface, by Francis 
HitcuMan, Author of “The Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield” &c. 
Price 2s. 6d. London: Field & Tuer, The Leadenhall EO. 

The only vindicator of the “ lost leader” of the Tories that is necessary. A 
reprint of the famous and long-lost pamphlet “What is He?” of which it is 
believed that only one copy is in existence, and of the almost equally scarce 
“Vindication of the Constitution,” which Disraeli the Younger addressed to 
Lord Lyndhurst in 1835, The former establishes the identity of Disraeli's 
politics in youth and in age, and the latter vindicates the consistency of the 
two great men with whose names it is associated are the calumnies of 

Lord Campbell. Mr. Hitchman’s preface contai ber of highly 
interesting and hitherto unpublished facts consuming th the Disraeli family. 


romance, now printed for the first time.” 


Ye GESTES of ye LADYE ANNE: a Mar- 
vellous Pleasaunt and Comfortable Tayle. Edited by Evetyn Forsyrn, 
Illustrated by A. Hennen Broadwood, Price 2s. 6d. London: Field & Tuer, 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 

A medieval romance, quaint, humorous, “‘fu)l of wise saws and modern 
instances,” compiled from old manuscripts and interspersed with ballads and 
lays. The numerons illustrations are taking and characteristic. A Look for 
those with a taste for the antique and the ridiculous, both young and old. 


The typical Frenchman described by a shrewd and keen-witted critic.” 
MONSIEUR at HOME. By Avserr Ruopes. 


London : & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, 


An amusingly epigrammatic, brilliant, and impartially written book on the 
French people ; the close knowledge in almost every page was gained by along 
residence amongst them. 


“ A New Year's Eve Story.” 


THE KEYS “AT HOME”: a New Year's 


Eve Entertainment. By J.M.L. Price ls, London: Field & Tuer, The 
Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


An account of how the keys—from the door-key downwards—entertained 
and amused their friends on New Year's Eve, what they did, and on and 
gang ; with many original bons mots, congs, parodies, and vers de société, 


FIELD & TUER, THE LEADENHALL PRESS, 
50 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, &. 
For Season 1884—85. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SWAN AND HER OREW,” 
“THE NORFOLK BROADS,” &c. 
Square crown 8yo. with 100 Illustrations, gilt, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 


PETER  PENNILESS, Gamekeeper 


Gentleman, By G. CurisToPHER Daves. 


“Is a delightful and entertaining book, - 


ce agine an ng lis untr: 
asant book,” —Sat 29, | 

matter 


ht to this book.” 
of that, oug’ 


and 


every country boy, or man 
Square crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, gilt, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 


GODFREY MALDEN; or, the ‘Squire’s 
G randsons, F. B. Firru. 
“Isath book.” — Birmingham Daily Gazette, November 20, 1884. 
“ The whole ! book is of a character which it is impossible not to approve heartily. 
u.day Review, Rovembec 1884. 
A NEW WORK BY THE AvrHor OF “HER BENNY.” ~ 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s, 


CALEB CARTHEW: a Life Story. 


K, Hocxine. With Steel Portrait. 
“* Caleb Carthew’ is 
best Forming Tost, October 23. 
Crown 8vo, with Original Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


A PERILOUS VENTURE ; or, the Days of 


Mary of Burgundy. By M. Hatt. 
st f 200 i le In 
kept up, and the romance is a stirring one. 
Standard , December 2, 1884. 
ed MAYNE REID'S LAST WORK. 


ready, square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE LAN D of FIRE: a Tale of Adventure. 
“ It has all the qualities by which Captain Mayne Reid's books were —y oe te oene 
“ It is a capital story."—Standard, December 2, 1884 

Square 1émo. cloth, gilt w 3s. 6d. 


THE LADY of the LAKE. By Sir Watrer 
Scotr. With original and beautiful Illustrations. 
“A 1 i 
vous will make ite very pectiy Be 
WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
New Volume. 
To be had at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING : a Love Story. 


By the Rev. E. P. Ror, Author of “ Barriers Burned Away ” &c. 
“Mr. Roe writes with charming ease, grace, and nd, tnteionne® so that eg’ 4 
following carefully ; nothing requires to be skipped.”’—Llogd’s, ‘November 9 
In Two handsome Volumes, each 8s. 
ST. 


NICHOLAS MAGAZINE—1883-1884. 
“ Tn respect 


1,000 pages and 500 beautiful INustrations. 

alike of charming stories, fine isite pict pography 

“A year's’ St. Nicholas’ is to a boy or girl ‘a thing of beauty and a joy for We 
unhesitatingly say ot it isthe most attractive work for the youth of both sexes that has ever 
been published.” — Norfolk News, Nov. 
* It is certainly not too much tosay that it is unrivalled in its own way.” 
News, Nov 21, 1834- 
A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK, 


1” . 
OTHER MEN’S MINDS; being 7,000 Choice. 
Extracts of Prose and Poetry in all ye§ Edited by the Rev. E. Davizs. 
In demy 8vo. with Steel Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges .... . 
Or in the Best Morocco 21s. Od, 
“T do not k be’ book of its k 
Now complete in Eight Volumes, 


THE CHANDOS EDITION. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, uncut, price 3s. 6d. per volume. 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. 
Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT, 

Vol. I. Contains Extracts from Lytton, Addison, Bacon, Hood, 
Thackeray, Macaulay, Dickens, Tennyson, Carlyle, Smollett, &c. &c. 

Vol. II. Contains Extracts from Goldsmith, Washington Irving, 
Kingsley, Boccaccio, Longfellow, Prescott, Teaak Walton, De Quincey. 

Vol. III. Contains Extracts from Gibbon, Milton, Hawthorne, 
Charlotte Bronté#, George Eliot, Southey, Defoe, Disraeli, &c, &c. 

Vol. IV. Contains Extracts from Ghabeopeare, Swift, em 
Ruskin, Ben Jouson, Scott, Dante, Hallam, Beaconsfield, &c. 


HALF-HOURS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Vol. I. From the Roman Period to the Death of Hoary, IIL. 
by Onantes Kyionr, and selected from Burke, Guizot, 
Shakespeare, Thierry, Camden, Hume, &c. &c. 

Vol. II, From Edward I. to the Death of Elizabeth. Edited 
Vol. III. From James 1. to William and Mary, Edited by 
VALENTINE, and selected from Isaac Disraeli, Wilberforce, 
Hiopworts ~ Clarendon, Warburton, Carlyle, Hallam, Lingard, 
Vol. IV. From Anne to Victoria, Edited by L. Vasenrrys, 
and selected from Swift, Bolingbroke, Lord Mahon, _—- 

Gibbon, Macaulay, Martineau, McCarthy, Napier, Russell, &c. &c. 
Each Volume is ates = Superfine Paper, embellished with a New Steel Engraving, 

and bound ina unyorm dark maroon cloth, 


By 


“ Let our readers im: 
may y be able to anticl 
- interest is w 


pages, and nume- 


is worth 


. A com complete Catalogue, with a list of New Pubticetiene Se 3006-28, can be had 
gratis of all Booksellers, or post free for one stamp of 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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The Saturday Review. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE CARDICS. By Grorce WATERS. 
3 vols. 
CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Raypotru, Author 
&e. 3 


of “ Gentianella” 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the Rev. W. O. 


Author of “Tay.” 


RALPH RAEBURN. By Joun Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols. 


THE WITCH’ SHEAD. By H. River Hacearp, 


Author of “Dawn.” [Next week. 
WE TWO. By Epwna Lyatt, Author of 
“Donovan” &c. SECOND and CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. 6s, 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


— 


LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY; or, 


“Solitary” Audience. By Micuarr Davirr. This book was 
ten during the Author's confinement in Portland. ae 
ext 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By 
A.GALLENGA. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE, from its 


Racine. By Freperick Hawkins, 2 vols, demy 8vo. 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS and the 


LAND LAWS. By Professor BLackiz, Crown 8vo. (Nezt Monday. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. By Frepertc 


ARRISON, Professor BEESLY, RicaarD ConGReve, and others. New 
ition, crown-8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. By F. 


Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “To Leeward,” “A Roman 
&c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 


FROM POST to FINISH. By | Haw ey Smart, 


Anthor of “ Breezie Langton,” “Hard Lines,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 


FAST and LOOSE. By Arruur Grirritns, 


Author of “The Chronicles of Newgate.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THE ROSERY FOLK : a Country Tale. By 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ The Parson o’ Dumford,” ** The Vicar’s 
People,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. [Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
Volumes already issued, crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By 

GEORGE SAND. By Berrua Tuomas. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Hetey 
ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs, E. R. Pirman. 

EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Rosiysoy. 
MARY LAMB. By Gitcunist. 

MARGARET FULLER. By Jutta Warp Howe. 
THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. By Vernon Lez. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 


LONDON: WM. H, ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


[ December 13, 1884. 


Just ready, prices from 3s. 6d. 
THE 


QUEEN’S PRINTERS’ 
TEACHER’S 
PRAYER 
BOOK. 


New and Enla Edition, the Most Rev. Dr. BARRY. 
=~ Bithop of Sydney, and Primate ‘of 
Annotated Psalter, “Australia. 
and a Glossary this volume the Punyer Book, 


Notes, interpaged th: 
by Rev. A. L. Maynew, M A. his work has already hey several 


from 2s. 6d, * Prospectus post free. 
Subs bo ct bindings. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready, 10s, 


THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS 


(Ingoldsby Legend). 
(15 by 11} inches.) 


“ Tho broad humour of Barham’s verses, with their quaint conceits and daring 
rhymes, is most happily pourtrayed by the profuse illustrations with which 
Mr. Jessop has contrived to accompany them.”— Times. 

“The artist’s pencil is as fall of satire as the author's text, and cleverly brings 
into relief every humorous point in the ditty.”— Graphic, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, LONDON. 
Retail of all Booksellers, 


On Tuesday, December 16, will be published, royal Svo. cloth, 103. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO, AND WITII A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT OF, THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


THE HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF 
LAW REPORTS.” 


By W. T. S. DANIEL, Esq., Q.C. 
Late Judge of County Courts, and formerly Vice-Chairman of the 
Council of Law Reporting. 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 27 FLEET STREET. 


NOTICE.— The FIRST EDITION of 
Mr. Browning's New Poem, FERISHTAH’S 
FANCIES,” is exhausted ; a SECOND EDI- 
TION is in preparation,-and will be ready in 
a few days. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


THE MYSTERY OF ALLAN GRALE, 
A New Illustrated Scrial Story. 
CARAMEL COTTAGE, 
By JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
AMONG THE WELSH, 
A Series of Illustrated Papers, by CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
Will commence in the JANUARY NUMBER of 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY, 


Ready on Friday next, 19th instant. Monthly, 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Vol. XXVI of the Family Story~Teller Series, uniform with * Dora Thorne 


ADDIE’S HUSBAND. 


The Saturday Review :—" The author of * Addie’s Husband * has imagination 
dramatic sensi lities, and ‘Tilt of telling a good story well.’ 


“* Add Husband’ 
London : W. STEVENS, 421 Strand, W.C, 
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December 13, 1884.] 


The Saturday Review. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


The secret of Miss Buck enceess popular expounter of the chetruse resuite of the 
knowledge has in ail cases poue wo the 
A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to 

“Fors with a rn we can hardly think of 

better book while it it the thing to give ter Holiday task ora in science........ 

‘We know very few men id have written so 80 


it has all the best rties of a woman's sty ie. On the . we know »till 
who could have handled matters so manifold and so with so dsm 0 grasp and oo 
accurate a touch.” Journal of 


By the same Authoress, 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Four- 


teenth Thousand, post 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE and her CHILDREN: Glimpses of 


Animal Life from the Amco'a to the Insects. Eighth Thousand, post 8vo. 
with upwards of 100 Illustratious, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE;; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. Fourth Thousand, post &vo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth gult, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Second Edition, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 
16 inches by 124. 


LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


4to. Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, boo penny 4 drawn and beautifully 
engraved on Stee! and Copper Plates, and an Alpbabetical Index 
to the Geography of the World. 


This Atlas is designed to supply the want which has been felt of a thoroughly 
reliable ot mrasures 14 i ches by 11. The work 
been execu throughout in he st style of carrography, regardless 
expense, and forms an in aud p book of reference. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 


A HISTORY OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 
Author of “ Round about London,” “ Through London,” &c. 


* A book which cannot be neglected by any student of London histor. 
Academy ( fen ry B. Wheatley). 
“ Mr. Loftie’s History of London’ is a thorough and place of work.” 
Contemporary Review. 
“ The most complete and masterly book of the kind that has vorently come before a cs 
Briti warter' 
“ Extensive erudition and sound judgment are found = Gpitaee witha most a. tractive 
ond luxtrated Londoa News \G. & 
r. 


* History Lenton” will take rank a classic. No one who is com- 
t to judge will lay down the beok without « feelin 
| ofits author. Mr. Loftie has read widely and assim 


of admiration for the tuiness end 
milated closely.""— Worid. 
THE SUPPLEMENT to the First Edition, with 3 Maps and 
View of London in 1710, price 2s, 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Nearly ready, large post 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s. 


By F. Ruopter, F.G.S., and 


Edited by Sir Anprew C. Ramsay, ‘a F.R.S, 
Appendix by Professor A. H. Kgang, M.A. 
Forming the New Volume of 
STANFORDS COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
for General ing. 
A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 
NOTE. 
is volume on “ Europe like the others of the Series wald |-known 
Erde und ihre but it has been found Sie of 

the ae) 1, The labour necessar — more than Sir A.C. Ramsay could conveniently 


on it, it was handed to Mr. Rudle Mr. Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, corrected 
entire translation, a' mate additions to adding entire 


EUROPE. 


G. G. 
With 


of the 
on the subjects in w he was specially i in By the an ot 
‘volume has been much more large | portion of of the jhe plan the 
iuable European eth and has been th h 
A le n es 
of by Proiessor Keane. Throw hout Re work great car te 


e hy 
ensure accuracy, and to present the lat lat et additions to our knowledge of Of the various subjects 
of maps, which 


under discussion. Equal care has been taken in the preparation of 
will, it is hoped, be bi to the text. 


In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 


NORTH AMERICA: UNITED STATES. oy 
F. V. Haypen. CANADA. By Professor A. R. C. 


AUSTRALASIA. By A. R, Wattrace, F.R.G.S, Third 


Professor 


AFRICA. By the late Kerra Jonnstoy, F. RGA, Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Corrected by B. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S, 


CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST NEIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA. By H. W. Barns, F.R.G.8. Second Edi 


ASIA. By A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Edited Sama 
‘Tempe, Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L. 


LONDON; EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


THE CROKER PAPERS. 


Now ready, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, £2 5s. 
THE 


CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARIES 


OF THE LATE 


Rt. Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, 


LL.D. and F.R.S. 
Secretary to the Admiralty from 1809 to 1830, 


COMPRISING 
Letters, Memoranda, and Journals relating to the Chief 
Political and Social Events of the First Half of 
the Present Century. 
Edited by LOUIS J. JENNINGS, 
Author of “ Republican Government in the United States” &c, 


A Collection of Letters, Diaries, and other Documents which has been 
unanimously described by the Press as of unrivalled interest and import- 
auce. It comprises most valuable materials for the biographies of PercevaL, 
Cannino, Lord Liverroot, Lord Gopgricn, Sir Ronexrt Pret, the Duke 
of WELLINGTON, and all who were prominent in political history from 
1809 to 1857. The anecdotes of the Duke of Yorx, the Duke of Kent, 
GrorceE IV.. Louris Puttirre, TALLEYRAND, NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, 
Wi.14M Pitt, are of the greatest interest, and are now published for the 
fir-t time. A long statement by George the Fourth concerning his rela- 
tions with Mrs. Fitzherbert, Sheridan, Thomas Moore, and others—many 
curious details concerning the ‘‘ Court at Brighton,” and the social life of 
the early part of this century—innumerable sketches of the well-known 
men of the age, in the world of letters, arts, and politics—personal recol - 
lections by the great Duke of all his chief campaigns and engagements—a 
long Correspondence with Lord G, Bentinck on Free Trade, Reciprocity, 
&c.—these are among the special features of a work which has already 
attracted universal attention. Among the correspondents and friends of 
Mr. Croker, with regard to whom there are letters or anecdotes in these 
volumes, may be mentioned the fullowing :— 


Lord Aberdeen Mr. Huskisson 
Lord Altborp Mr. Jekyll 
Lord and Lady Ashburton Sir Thomas Lawrence 
The Duc d'Aumaie Lord St. Leonards 
Lord George Ben Lord Liverpool 
Beresford Mr. J. G. ckhart 
Mr. Arbuthnot Lord Lonsdule 
Lord Brougham Lord Lyndhurst 
Lord Byron Sir James Mackintosh 
Mr. Canning Lord Mahon 
Mr. Co: ran Lord Melbourne 
Sir H. Davy Lerd Melville 
Lord Derby Lord Palmerston 
Mr. Henry Drummond Mr. Panizzi 
Lord Eldon Sir Rovert Peel 
Bi-Lop of Exeter Mr. Perceval 
Sir William Follett Mr. Plankett 
ir James Gracam Lord Raglan 
Mr. A. Greville Lord Ripon 
Lord Grey Samuel Rogers 
M. Guizot Duke of Kutland 
ait. Hallam Sir alter Scott 
Lord Hardinge Dean Trench 
cord Havherton Robert Southey 
Be: jamin Haydon Lord Strangto d 
Sidn.y Herbert Duke of Wellington 
Dean Hook Bishop Wilberforce 
Theodore Hook 


“ A highly important addition to our knowledge of the secret 

“ Altogether these volumes must be regarded as among valuable 

readable contributions which have yet been made wan he mt elucidation at the 

political history gf this country during the first fifty years of the preseut century.” 

Saturuay Renew, 

“ The letters and diaries of Mr. Croker will not disappoint the 

which were raised by Mr. Murray’s advertisement, and the editor deserves 


thanks for the skill with which ho has arranged them. The political al wales af tne 
volumes now before us reaches a higher level than has been attained by any 


contemporary publication with which we are acquainted.” —Fortnightly Review. 
“ This extraordinarily varied and entertaining collection.”—Spectator, 


“ A contemporaneous Commentary on one of the most interesting in 
English history by a critic of exceptional acuteness, whose 
unrivalled,”—sSandard, 


expected by politicians and meu 

dent, in information on politics, society, literature, and art.”— World. 


“ These most interesting volumes...... avast amount of political dissertation of 
the very highest value, and a wealth of anecdote which would make fortunes 
half a dozen raconieurs.”—St, James's Gazette, = 


-y 
rey they have been 


almost beyond prece- 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited 


by Jonn Witson Croker. With Notes by Lord Sir 


ALTER Scort, Sir James MACKINTOSH, MARKLAN: 
&e. ” Seventh Edition, 1 vol. with Portraite medium oe 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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RICHARD ‘BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her 


RELATIONS, 1796-1815. Hitherto unpublished, 2 vols, large crown Svo. 
with Frontispiece, 24s. 
° Letters will be read with delight by all who can find pleasure in com- 
paring her actual life with the scenes depicted in her novels.”— Standard, 
“ The charm of these Letters is that they are eminently characteristic of their 
writer.” —Notes and Quertes. 


Second Edition, 2 vols, with Portraits, 30s. 


EDMUND YATES: his Experiences and 


Recollections, 

“Mr. Yates has long since established his claim to rank as one of the raciest of 
raconteurs, and his Recollections will certainly not detract from his reputation. He 
has, and, as it seems, without an effort, filled two bulky volumes with pen-and-ink 
sketches, illustrating life in London in almost all its phases during the last fifty 
years. He has much that is pleasant and something that is new to tell us about 
many celebrities both at home and abroad. There is scarcely a dull page in the 
volumes.” —Globe. 


Two vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


MY WANDERINGS in the SOUDAN. 


By Mrs. T. C. 8. Spezpy. 
“ These volumes are clever and amusing, they are accompanied by some spirited 
and form a jourual of travel Srhich at the present moment offers an 
especial interest,” —AMorning Post. 


Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S FROM 


THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW. 
“Mr. Ballantine is always i but his fotes and observations about 
notable people in this country are the gems of his book.”—London Figaro. 


By DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 6s. 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly translated 


from the German. 
“One important feature of the book is what I may call its passive cynicism. 
There is one wonderful bit of satire worthy of Swift on a fashionabl 
kind the world approves of—gen' and easygoing 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
PERIL. By Author of 


“ Probation,” “ Kith and Kin.” “ The Wellfields,” &c. 
“This novel is essentially a study of character, and from that point of view an 
admirable one.” —Guardian. 


BETWEEN the ACTS. By C.H. D. Strocxer. 


“C. H. D. Stocker’s novel is very good indeed, va is quite above the average of 
the year’s yield of fiction. English children of the ‘happy family’ order have rarely 
been drawn with more geniality and truth.”—Asthenceum. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 


NORTHERN SEA. By Mary Linskitt, Author of “ Tales of the North 
Riding” &c. 3 vols. 

“This story has the bracing freshness; of the region in which its scene is laid. 
The scent of the heather seems to pervade these pages, so graphic is the picture of 
rural life that they contain. The characters, too, are strongly marked; cach and 
all bear a distinctly original stamp.......There are some really powerful scenes in 
the book.” —Morning Post, 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
THE CROWN PRINCE of AUSTRIA’S 


TRAVELS +e the FAR EAST. 4to. illustrated with nearly 100 Engravings, 
price 31s. 
“ The visit of the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria to Egypt and the Holy Land 
een beeh described by himself in a handsome and well-illustrated volume just pub- 
and the record he has given us of his impressions de voyage makes as 
its kind a3 any we shall see this Christmas.”—Standard. 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. 
MISUNDERSTOOD, New Edition, crown 8vo. with 6 Full-page 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier, 6s, 
THROWN TOGETHER. Eighth Thousand, crown 8vo. 6s, 
SEAFORTH. Popular Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s, 
THE BLUE VEIL. 1 vol. crown, 5s. 
Bay ay me wholesome truths been conveyed in a1 and 


than in these charming stories, which will give as much pleasure to the middle-aged 
reader as to audience for whose special 
Saturday Review, 


4 vols; 14s. ; or separately, 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Fraxk Bucktanp, Popular Edition, with Illustrations. AH the Series 
Must fascinating works on natural history. "—Morning Post, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


NO ) RELATIONS By Hector Matot. New 


my 1 vol. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, red cloth, 6s, 


MRS.» HENRY ‘WOOD’ NOVELS. 


‘Crown 8yo. each 6s, 


THE CHANNINGS, ROLAND YORKE, &c. &c. Uniform 
Edition. 28 vols. crown 8vo, £8 8s.; or each Story separately, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


RELIGIOUS TRAGT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 
ONE OF THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Imperial 8vo. in handsome cloth, 8s.; or in morocco, elegant, 25s, 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With numerous fine by E. Sketches by the Marquis 
of Lorne, Sydney Hall, and 0! 
“ Most interesti xtremely pleasant illustrations M ydney 
“It shows on wre fitness the task of the lively, 


clear account which illustra! 
neatly engraved. Mr. E. could not be better.""— Atheneum, 


THE WYCLIFFE QUINCENTENARY. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE and his ENGLISH PRECURSORS. By 
Professor LECHLER, D.D., of the University of Leipsic. Transiated from the 
German by Prrer Lorimer, D.D. New Edition, very carefuily revised. 
With a Supplemental Chapter on the Successors of Wyeliffe, by 58. G. GREEN, 
D.D. 8vo. _— Portrait and Illustrations, cloth boards, 8s. 

This book is re-issued in connexion with the Five Hundredth Anniversary of 
Wycliffe’s Death, December 31, 1384. Dr, Lorimer’s translation has been com- 


pared throughout with Lechler's original work, Acopiovs index has been ~ 
standard 


added, and the volume now forms the work on the Life aud Times 


of the Great Reformer. 

WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by the Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the “Luther Anecdotes.” 16mo, with Ilustra- 
tions, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


“ Contains in Sotnpendious form tot ote notable facts bout W 
Lali Mali Gazette. 


HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF THE 


LEISURE HOUR: the Family Journal of Instruction and 
768 pages of interesting reading, with a Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous I/lustrations. 

It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for a CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENT, and a most appropriate and instructive volume for a SCHOOL, 
FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH LIBRARY. Cloth, 7s. ; ae 
edges, 8s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s, 6d. 

THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF THE 


SUNDAY at HOME: the Family Magazine for Sabbath 
Reading. Contains 828 pages, with Illustrations in Colours and numerous 
superior Wood 

A very suitable BOOK for PRESENTATION. It contains a great variety 
of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for every Member of the 
Family, rs is profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 7s.; extra gilt edges, 8s, 6d. ; 


“NEW STORY-BOOKS. 


FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


LENORE ANNANDALE'S STORY. By Miss E. EvEREtr 
GREEN. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
The third volume of the “ Sunflowers” Series. A well-written story, 
containing several good character studies. The plot of the tale is well sys- 
tained, and the interest kept up well throughout 


THE DOCTOR'S EXPERIMENT. By the Author of “ Under 
Fire,” “The Boys of —, &c. Imperial 1é6mo, with Mlustrations, 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 53. 

A story of schoolboy life, fall of incident, containing the later history of 
the principal characters. 


FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 
SHADOWS: Scenes in the Life of an old Arm-Chair. 
Mrs. O. F. Watton, Author of ‘‘Christie’s Old Organ” &c. Imperial 16mo. 
Illustrated, cloth boards, gilt edges, 4s. 

A new story dew ig Le, The pathos of the new story is 
very tender and powerful, and the incidents are worked out in a masterly 
way. 

THE MELA at TULSIPUR: Glimpses of Missionary Life 
and Workin India, A Book for the a By the Rev. B. H. one. M.A, 
inN Engravings, 


for Ten Years a orth India, 4to,, with many fine 
cloth gilt, 4s, 

Melas are great heathen m religious festivals held in many parts of India and 
frequented by great multitudes. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

DEARER THAN LIFE: a Story of the Times of W; 
By Emma Leste. Imperial 16mo. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 8s. 
pat picture of England in the fourteenth 

WIND and WAVE FULFILLING his WORD: py 
of the Siege of Leyden, Hannrerre E. 


with Engravings, cloth, gilt, 3s, 
A historical The is interesting and the incidents 


COLOURED GIFT-BOOKS.. 


STORY-LAND. Sypwey Grey. 4to. with 32 Coloured Illus- 

trations by Robert 4to handsomely bound in coloured boards, 6e.' 
drawing and the the ad if they Avurished cn the The 
nursery.'’— Saturday 

A NEW 7 SUNDAY BOOK BY HESBA STRETTON, =. 

THE SWEET STORY of OLD: a Sunday Book for the Little: 

Ones,. By Hesba STRETTON, Author of Jessica’s First 

with 12 Coloured Pictures by R. W. Maddox, cloth boards, 3s, 

The story of the Life of Jeous, Sold 00 as to interest peung Children. 

DAILY TEXTS for the LITTLE ONES. Iustrations 

Agnes Gardner — Printed in Colour by Edmund Evans, Obiong 4to.. 


A Text for Day of the Year, and a fine Full- 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON : 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 00.’S 


ii 
With Portrait, limp 
SWIFT'S PROSE WRITINGS : Selections. 


With a erenans Notes by SraNLEY LANE-POOLE, 
(The Parchment Library. 


parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 78. 6d. 


ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 
(The Parchment Library. 
Prt ag | of the volume may be pronounced to be worthy of its 


Large crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, parchment 
antique, or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. 


THE THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. 


Translated from the Text of AucusTE Mounier, by C, KeGAN 


18mo. with Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey, cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s. 


RHYMES la MODE. By Awnprew Lane, 


Author of ** XXXII Ballades in Blue Uhina” ac. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


ALGERNON SIDNEY. A Review. 


GERTRUDE IRELAND BLACKBURNR. 


By 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: an Endea- 


vour to Explain the Tendency of “ Hamlet” from Allusions in Contemporary 
Works. By Jacos Feris. 


ener =m find some / «The work of a diligent student of 
ere and his contempora sya he drew his sure to be 
pT *—Spect 


Crown Svo. cloth, 1s. 6d, 


HELPS to HEALTH. The Habitation—The 
Nursery—The Sch ol,oom—and The Person, with a Chap'er on Pleasure and 


Health Resorts. By Huxny C. BurpETT, Founder of the Home Hospitals 


Association for Paying Patients. 


Crown 8yvo. cloth, 5s. 


ORIGIN of CULTIVATED PLANTS. By 


ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. (International £cieutitic Series. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 63, 


A HISTORY of the KINGDOM of IRELAND, 


from the Earliest Times to the U..ion with Great Britain, By Cuas. Gnenes 
WALPOLE. With Five Maps and Ap) 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW 
WORLD ANSWERS. By DANIEL Pinceon, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author 
of “An Engineer's Holiday.” 

“ His book shounts in information with regard to several of the the 


which he ve the bis which prevaiis in tuem." —s« view. 

Pi pleasantly-wiitten book, conveying al of u-eful 
information of suciety ot which most know or 
nothing.” —St. James's Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


GARMAN and WORSE: a Norwegian Novel. 


By ALEXANDER L. KIELLAND. Authorized Translation by W. W. KerrLews. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d, 


FRANK LEWARD. Edited by Cuas. Bampton. 


cleverness fe bevond question.’ "Daily News. 

“ Besides much cur inturination, useful lessons 3 of endurance and self-control are to be 
Tearnt from the perusal of this Louk, Which treats oc many of general interest.” 


Now ready, 1s, 


By the Author of * “My Ducats and My Daughter.” 


MR. GILBART-SMITH'S NEW POEM. 


THE LOG o’ the “ NORSEMAN.” By J. W. 


Grparr-SmirH; Author of “The Loves of Vandyck.” Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, beveiled boards, 5s. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 58, 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. By Atrrep 


Pimlico, Author of “The Vision of 
TARES, Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


the late Forster, 
eir-Wolf,” “ The Brothers,” 


MIDAS. 


DAS.” B 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ANNE BOLEYN : a.Tragedy, in Six Acts. 


By M. L. TYLER. 


"LONDON; 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE BOOKHUNTER. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L. &c, 
Author of “ A History of Scotland,” “The Scot Abroad,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. Roxburghe Style, with a view of the Author's Library. 
inaZy, This edition will contain the latest emendations and additions, and a copious 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
DECEMBER 1884. No. DCCCXXX. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part V. 
LIFE IN A DRUSE VILLAGE. 
RONSARD: ON THE CHOICE OF HIS TOMB. By J.P. M. 
DOROTHY : AN INTERLUDE. 
JOHN WYCLIFFE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
THE COMMERCIAL EXPLOITS OF A COMMERCIAL CABINET. 
UNDER A GREEN BOUGH. 
THE RIGHT MON. JOHN WILSON CROKER. Conclusion. 
THE CRISIS, 
INDEX. 


BOOKS FOR THE FIRESIDE AND 
FOR PRESENTS. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT ; being various 


Notes, Records, and Span of the So Sepemetent, By the Rev. FREDERICK 


Grorce Leg, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 8s. 
a New Method 


THE GOLDEN PRIMER: 


of Teaching to Read. By Professor Sppeeeet Coenen. Parts 
I. and II, with Coloured Pictures, each 3s, 6d. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “ Troublesome Daughters,” “ Cousins,” “ Mr. Smith: a 
Part of his Life,” &c, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 63, 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS, By Mart Sottera. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 


Bon Gavutrirr, and Illustrated Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. 
and Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 


Author of “Piccadilly,” ‘Traits and Travesties,” &c. Seventh Edition, 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


PICCADILLY : a Fragment of Contemporary 


Biography. By the Same. With 8 Illustrations by Ric 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, ; Cheap Edition, boards, 2s. 6d, 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By Wa rer 


Besant. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE REVOLT of MAN. By the Same. 


Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Editions. 

ApAM Bepkr, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d.—Tne on Tae Foss, with Illus. 
trations, 3s. 6d. —Frux Hout, THB RADICAL, with Illustrations, 3s. 64.—ScENEs oF 
Crericat Lire, with Illustrations, 3s.—StLas MaRNEr, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
—RomMoLa, with Vignette, 3s. 6d.—DaNieL Deronpa, with Vignette, 7s. 6d.— 
MIDDLEMARCH, with Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, 


in PROSE and VERSE. Selected from the Works of Gronax Euior. Fifth 
Edition, cloth gilt, 6s. 


for 


THE CRIME of CHRISTMAS DAY: a Tale | LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS ; 


other Poems. w. ArTour, D.C.L., Professor of 
and English Literature in the University of Twenty-eighth 
Edition, fcp. 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 7s, éd. 


THE SCOT ABROAD. By J. Hux, Burrox, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE : 


Gossip with no Plot By “A Puaty Womay.” Mew Raton, 


EOTHEN. . W. Author of 
THEN. New Edition, crown 8vo. 68. 


‘THE WISDOM of GOETHE. By Joun 


burgh. Fep. 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM; and 


other Stories. By Rupotra Luypav, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” New Series. 


paper wove, or handsorely bouad fu clot 
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WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION. 
11 vols. demy 8vo. £4 2s. 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, £5 15s. 6d, 
A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of HOOD; 


containing all the Writings of the Author, also the “ Memorials of Tom 
Hood.” With all the Original Illustrations by Hood, Cruikshank, &e., 
numbering nearly One Thousand. 


“ We gladly welcome this re-issue of the entire works of Hood........ It is to be hoped it will 
reach the hands of most readers." —Zimes. 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s. ; full or t ee calf, 31s. 6d. 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Con- 
taining about 10,000 distinct Articles and 90000 Dates and Facts, Seven- 
teenth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, ani Revised throughout. 
“ The most Universal Book of Refezence in a moderate compass that we know of in the 
English language." —7Zimes. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
397th Thousand. 
Improved and Enlarged Edition, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; 
half-calf, lus. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. Comprising 1,350 pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 
1,000 Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. 

*,* As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any 
period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s ** Household Management” is entitled to 
the very first place. In half-calf bindiay, price Half a Guinea, the book will 
last a lifetime and save money every day. 


THE CHILDREN’S FINE ART GIFT BOOK FOR 1884. 
4to. pictorial boards, 5s. ; cloth gilt, 63. 


QUACKS: The Story of the Ugly Duckling. 


After Hans CuristTiaN ANDERSEN. Told in Verse, and beautifully Illustrated 
with Coloured Pictures by Marion M. Wingrave, Authoress of Rhymes in 
“ afternoon Tea,” &c, 


“ Exquisite as a work of art...... The beautiful oneued pieganes the delightful verse, and 
the instructive moral make it prize Wurid 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. clotb gilt, 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN-MAKING: as it Was and as it Is. 


Preceded by an Essay on the Violin, and its position as a Musical Instrument. 
By Ep. Herox-ALLEN, With Photographs, Fo!ding Plates, and 200 


ings in the Text. 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE LIFE of CHARLES LEVER. By 


W. J. FitzpaTRick, F.S.A. 

This is a New, Cheaper, and thoroughly Revised Edition of a well-known 
book, in which the whole carcer of Irclana’s great Novelist is clearly traced, 
Literally, from the cradle to the grave, we are placed not only in fall view 
of, but with intimate relations to, the spirited and gifted creator of * 
Lorrequer,” “ Charles O'Malley,” and a score or two of other worthies. 


SCIENCE MADE EASY. 
THE BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
Royal 8vo. 800 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 9s, 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


tr and Enlarged from “Les Récréations Scientifiques” of Gaston 
Tissandier. With about 900 Illustrations. 


Science is not made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. A more fascinating 
Vous, 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good 


| ey Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Discases and Ailments. 
ited by Grorce Buiack, M.B. Edin. Accurately illustrated with 450 
“ The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.” —A theneum. 


Crown 4to. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED. 
Edited by the Author of “ Every Man his Own Mechanic.” With Folding 
Supplements and about 1,000 Wood Engravings. 

This Work contains practical Instruction for Amateurs in the following 
among other subjects: Lathe Building—House Painting and Papering— 
Farniture Making—Decorative Carpentry—Picture Frame Making—Wood 
Carving — Printing — Forge Work — China Puinting--French Polishing — 
Organ Building—Bird Stuffing, &c. Vols. Iv and Il, of “ Amateur Work, 

Illustrated " are still on sale, price 7s. 6d. each. 


NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR EVERY ENGLISH WOMAN. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7%. 6d. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ TREASURE-BOOK: 


oGuamc Gutuetsd of Practical Instraction and Direction for all Indoor 
and Outdoor Occupations and Amuscmeuts suitable to Young Ladies, Pro- 
fusely INustrated with Wood Engravings and Coloured Plates. 


AN ee 3 NEW EDITION, REWRITTEN THROUGHOUT, OF THE 
HEAPEST ENCYCLOPEDIA EVER PUBLISHED, 
RT cloth gilt or half-roan, 42s. ; half-calf or half-russia, 63s. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLO- 
PZDIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Comprising Geography, aie, 
Biography, Art, Science, and Literature, and conwining 4,000 pages, 50 

aod 2,000 Engravings and Revised Edition, 
ing some hundreds of New Articles. 


post {ree on appilcution, 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Just ready. 
TAM O'SHANTER: 


A Tale in Verse. 
By ROBERT BURNS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Exquisitely printed in Colours by Clay, Sons, & Taylor, small 4to. 
elegantly bound in cloth, bevelled boards, 25s, 


No such attempt as this has ever been made to interpret pictorially the work 
which Burns him-elf considered his “standard performance in the poctical live.” 
Mr. Cruikshank s grotesque style lends itself admirably to the illustration of this 
weird and subtly hamorous story, and he has allowed bis fancy to guide bis —_ 
in as free »nd as vold a mauner a3 the “* Ploughman of tne fields of Ayr” 
wielded his magic pen. 


THE REV. H. C. ADAMS'S NEW BOOK. 


THE MYSTERY of BEECHY GRANGE ; 


vr, the Missing Host. Crown 8vo. well Illustrated, cloth elegant, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 5s, 


STELLA AUSTIN’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. profusely Illustrated by S. F. Basevi, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


TWO STORIES of TWO. 


1. GRANDMOTHER'S DARLINGS, 2. A FAITHFUL HEART. 


MRS. HERBERT MARTIN’S NEW BOOK. 


GUIDE, PHILOSOPHER, and FRIEND. 


With 4 Illustrations by Miss Brittain. Vol. XXIV. of “The Girls’ Own 
Favourite Library.” Crown ovo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED BY A. CHASEMORE. 


MABEL in RHYMELAND,; or, Little Mabel’s 


Journey to Norwich, and her Wonderful YBa ie with the Man in the 
Moon, and other Il rocs and Heroines of Nursery Rhymes, By Epwanp 
HOLLAND, C.C.8. Cloth 6s, 


MISS E. C. PHILLIP'S NEW BOOK. 


GRANDFATHER. Crown 8vo. profusely 


Illustrated, cloth elegant, boniad boards, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY MRS. R. M. BRAY. 


FAMILY FEATS ; or, the Old Home. Crown 


8vo. well Illustrated, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 28, 6d, 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY DAVID KER, 
Crown 8vo. well Illustrated, cloth elegant, each 2s. 6d, 


THE BOY SLAVE in BOKHARA., 
THE WILD HORSEMAN of the PAMPAS. 


Just published, cloth 


A SHORT HISTORY of the “EPISCOPAL 


CHURCH in the UNITED STATES. By the Rev. W. BevHam, B.D. 

F.S.A., Rector of St. Edmund the Kiog, London, and Editor of “ Sermons for 

the Church's Year.” With a Portrait of Bishop Scabury, the First American 

ap. gens from the Portrait in the Vestry of St, Andrew's Church, 
en. 


Ready next week. 
THE LOOKING-GLASS for the MIND. 


Being an elegant Collection of the most delightful Stories and in 
Tales, chiefly translated from that much-admircd work, *: L’Ami des Enfants.” 
A Reprint of the Edition of 1792, printed almost entirely with the actual 
W: odblocks of the Illustrations drawn and engraved for it by Bewick, With 
a Preiace by CuakLes WELSH, Crown dvo. in antique style, 7s. 6d. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK FROM AUSTRALIA, 


A SUMMER CHRISTMAS. By Dovetas 


B. W. Siapex, Author of “ Frithjof and Ingebjorg,” “ Australian Lyrics,” 
“A Poetry for Exiles,” &c. Small crown 8vo. cloth, és, 


Nearly ready. 
THE AUSTRALASIAN BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Compiled’ from Extracts taken exclusively from Australasian ome. & 
ee “A Dictionary of English History.” 


Just ready. 

A NEW SERIES of CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
for CHILDREN. IN CHURCH, at HOME, and in SCHOOL. 
The words by Mrs. Hennaman, Author of “The Child’s Book of Praise.” The 

music by ALFRED REDHEAD, Composer of “ The Story of the Cross " &c. 

In Ten Numbers, 1}d. each, 
An Edition of the Words only of the Ten Carols, 14. 
THE TEN CAROLS, Music and Words, in stiffened paper covers, 1s, 64, 
*,* Send two Stamps for a Specimen Number. 


- LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 


WEST COBNER 8T. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 178 
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"SMITH, ELDER, & 00. BOOKS. MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS. 


On hits to 23 will be published, 
VOL. I. (ABBADIE—ANNBE), demy 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Munthe, and it is 
confidently expected that the Work will be compieted 
in about Fifty Volumes. 
6 64, bound in cloth; half-morocco, 

ed edges, 18s. 
HE DICTIONARY “of NATIONAL BIOGRAPIIY is in- 
tended io supp!y a want which has, for more then half a century, been gene- 
rally felt. Every reader has recognized the utility of the great French Dictionaries 
of Universal Biography. At the present day euch a w: rk would be red red imprac- 
ticable by the great increase of the results of historical inquir . » me division of 
labour seen: to be iniperatively necessary. Each nation shovli have its own 
Biographical Dictionary. ‘The German and Belgian Dictionaries, now in progress, 
are instances of such work abroad; and it is intended to provide a Dictionary for 

our own nation worthy to take a place beside them. 

In later volumes it will be sought to remedy any errors e excess or defect which 
may be pointed out in the first. It is conhdeutly hoped, in . that the execu- 
tion of the work wil! be not unworthy of the aims impliedin its :!e and that it 
will take its place beside the completest Biograph cal Dictionarics hitlerio published. 


“ The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ The ‘ Cornhill’ is the most interesting of English megazines.”— Vanity Fair. 
ef the 


NOTICE.—The JANUARY NUML«R 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE will contain the first part 
of a NEW STORY by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


entitled “RAINBOW GOLD.” © 
In the same number will appear an Article upon CHARLES 
DICKENS, written by his Eldest Daughter, entitled “CHUARLES 
DICKENS AT HOME,” with special reference to his relations 
with Children. 
POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD'S “GOD AND THE BIBLE.” 
Now ready, Popular Edition, abridged, with a Preface, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to “ Litera- 


ture and Dogma.” By Matruzw 
By F. 


THE ROBE. 


Author of “ Vice Versa” &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 


GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD, First Series, 8vo, 14s. ; 
Second Series, 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Cuartes 


J. B. M.D., F.R.S., Physician to 1 H.M. the Queen. 
8vo. with Portrait of the Author, and Original Sketches, iés, 


THE STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. 


Grorok Hexay Lewes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. ; or tree- 
calf, 12s, 6d. 


THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorce Henry 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, 


and ANNE BRONTE. ae Edition, 7 vols., each containing 5 Tastee. 
tions, Large crown 8vo. eac’ 
*,* Also the voll, Gap. Ove. cloths, cach 68, 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. New and Uni- 


form Edition, 7 vols.,each containing 4 ag ay bound in cloth, each 
8s. 6d. Sets of 7 vols. bound in half-morocco, £2 10s. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. fop. 8vo. limp cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition of Miss Thackeray's Works. Each volume ~ EX with a Vignette 
title-page, drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper. 9 vols. 
large crown 8vo, each 6s, 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. New 


“STANDARD” EDITION. To be completed in 24 vols. large Svo. each 
10s. 6d. This edition will contain some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not 
before collected, with many additional illostrations, avd. with exception of 
the Edition de Luxe, it will be the largest and the bandsomest Edition that 
has been published, Fifteen Volumes have already been issued, and a Volume 
—— the Ist of each succeeding month until the conclusion of 


ROMOLA. By Georce With Illus- 


trations by Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo. 

The number of Copies printed is limited to 1,000, each copy being numbered. 
The work can be obtained only through Booksellers, who will furnish infor. 
mation regarding Terms, &c, 


WORKS of HENRY FIELDING. 10 vols. 


royal 8vo, Edited, with a Bi Essay, by Lestre Stepney, and 
Tilustrated by William Small. The first volume also contains Hogarth's 
Portrait of ay Fielding 

Kd on t+ Timited to 1,000 Copies for sale in Burope, and 250 Copies for 
sale in the United States of America, The Work cin be obtained only 
through Booksellers, who <a ee urnish information reapecting Terms, &c, 


Auster, 


W. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE 


— 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


BECKET. 


By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. Fep. 8vo. 63. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humpnry 


Warp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It is needless to tell any one who knows Mrs. Ward's writing that ber style 
here, as every where, is pure and finished, or that th-re is running through the book 
a vein of thoughtful refinement and woe ~ aualysis —_ never lose their 
charm. Tbe main idea of the story........ is to trace the growth of artistic 
—_ in a richly endowed nature, Coonabee for the first time into con'act with 

world of culture and stimulated by a deep p-rsonal experienc.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


A NEW NOVEL. 


(CSHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. By Pen 


Outven. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA: a Story. By Heten Jacksoy. 


2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


‘THE WORKS of THOMAS GRAY, In 


Prose and Ver-e. Edited by Epmusp Gossr, Clark Lecturer of English 
Literature at the University of Cambridge. With Portraits and Facsimile. 
4 vols. Globe 8vo. 20s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—_NEW VOLUME. 


JOHN KEATS, The POLTICAL WORKS 


of. Reprinte’ from the Editions, with Notes, By Francis TURNER 
PALGRAVE. With a Vignette, 1 4s. Gd. 


GONGS in MINOR KEYS. By C. C. Fraszr- 
TyTLer (Mrs. Epwarp Second Edition, Fep. 6s. 


“ The title of this charming little book is even too modest........ uch sketches 
as ‘ Felicita,’ ‘The Gift o’ God,’* The Highland Glen,’ and ‘Jesus the Carpenter,’ 
have a life and breadth in them that add something to the range of human ex- 
perience.”"— Spectator, 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


(THE MESSAGES of the BOOKS. wee 


Discourses and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By F. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity 
deucon and Canon of Westminster; Chaplain in Queen. 


Demy 8vo. 14s, 
NEW BOOK BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS 


on SOME PASSAGES in HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Richanp CHENEvix 
Tuenca, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, &c. Crown 8¥o0, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE LATE REV. JOHN SERVICE, D.D. 


GERMONS. By the late Joun Service, D.D., 
Author of “Salvation Here and Hereafter” &c. With Prefatory Notice and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A NEW SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


DAILY THOUGHTS, selected from the 


WRITINGS of CHARLES KINGSLEY. By hia Crown 8vo. és. 


J AMES CLERK MAXWELL, The Life 8 of 5 ; 
with Selections from his Correspondence and Oogasional W By 
Lewis Camppett, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Andrews ; and WILLIAM Gagnetrt, M.A,, Durham 


Suition ab Newcastle-npon- Tyne. With Portraits New 

Edition, and revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
INTERCOURSE. By 
w, Author of “The Intellectual Life,” “ Thoughts about 


= HAMERTO 


PUstory of the PARSIS ; 
and Customs, Religion, and resent Position. 
KARAKA, CSL, P Presi¢ y and 


their Manners 
By Dosapnar Frama 
of Her 


Council, late o e Munici Sheriff of 
Bombay. 2 vols. with Coloured and other Illustrations, Medigm 8vo. 36s. 


MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 


* Crown 8vo. 48. 64. each. 
MR. ISAACS. DR, CLAUDIUS. A ROMAN SINGER, 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


GTRAY PEARLS: Memoirs of M 
de Ribaumont, of Bellaise. By CHARLOTTE M. 
Crown Bro. of Redelyffe.” With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, with Nearly 
One Hundred Illustrations. 
Price 1s. ; by post, Is. 3d. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

Containing Contributions by J. Comyns Carr, Austin Dopson, 
Fornes, KR. Pottocx, Conway, Ricwarp Jxrrenixs, RV 

Maruer, W, B. Nous, H, Backer, Miss Euany, HENay 


MACMILLAN & CO. 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, Wc 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. | 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from the Middle Ages 
to the Eizhteenth Century. With a Sketch of the Development of the Art of Fencing 

at G 
‘ords, and numerous Woode "from Old 
ings, 6d. Fine-paper Edition, 90 copies only, 423. 


CENTENARY EDITIONS. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with the TOUR in the 


HEBRIDES DE New Edition. With N Appendices by 
the Rev. A Nap College, Cambri iecar of 
the Cambridge Baits on heological W rontis- 
piece to each volume, each 3s. 6d. 

A Paper to range and “ y with 145 


Paitin in in demy 1. 


a and the CAMPAGNA : an Historical and Topographical 


THE HISTORY of woop ENGRAVING in AMERICA, 
de. with 100 finely. Rngroved Specimens, walnut binding, 


ted, and a more compe‘ent hand could not have been 
ths that his (Mr. to Endo play in 
art library, and that it will be of the greatest use to all students of wood engraving.” 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN GALLERIES: a Critical 


jeny os on the Italian Pictures at Munich, Dresden, and Berlin. By GlovANNI MORELLI. 
Translated from the German by L. M. KicHTER. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


“In Signor Morelli has created nothing less than 1 


THE PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIASTICAL 
Terme, By Hleveuth Edition,3 vol crowa vo. with name 
Tous Woodcuts by Jewitt, 15s. 


COMPANION VOLUME on VESTMENTS. 7s. 6d. 
POMPEII: its Buildings and _ Antiquities ; Account of the City, 


Full the Remains and Recent Excavations and also an Itinerary 
B H. Dy LL.D. Fourth and Cheaper Lg 8vo, with nearly 
God Exgrovings. 0 large Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 7 


THE CITY of ROME: its History and Monuments. By Dr. 
T. H. DER, New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, with 8 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 5a. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL: 
ters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With Notices | aed 
= Works. By SAMUEL Reponava, HA. Revised Edition, demy 8vo. 


FLAXMAN’S OLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS. Reprinted 
in a Cheap Form for the Use of Art Students. Oblong demy 8vo. in paper wrapper. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 39 Designs, 2s. 6d. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 3 Designs, 2s. 6d. 

THE TRAGEDIES OF ZSCHYLUS. 3% Designs, 2s. 6d. 


' THE WORKS AND DAYS AND THEOGONY OF HESIOD. 37 Designs, 2s, 6d. 
SELECT 


COMPOSITIONS FROM DANTE'S DIVINE DRAMA. 37 Designs, 2s, 6d. 
The first Four complete in 1 vol. 12s. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS'S WORKS. Comprising— 


J AND oF THE LATE MR. BRASSEY. Cheaper Edition, 
th Thousand, demy 8vo. 
THE at OF HERNANDO CORTES, AND THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 2 vols- 


THE LIFE EOF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Eighth Edition, 6s. 
THE LIFE & Oss ~peeal with some Account of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. 


THE LIFE oF nas CASAS, THE APOSTLE OF THE INDIES. Third Edition, és, 
THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. 9s. 6d. 

BREVIA : or, Short Essaysand Aphorisms. Second Edition, 6s. 

CASIMIR MAREMMA. Second and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


HELEN of TROY: a .. By ANDREW Lane, M.A., 
made paper, parchment wrapper, 8s. 

i and i and versification 
It sustai in sweetness In power, fe ith 


of de dainty be ad 
ond workmanship may vanced, and 


CALLIRRHOE—FAIR Two Plays. By 


post 8vo. vellum, 6s. 
hare ead new poe wih the 
the two- qualities absolutely extentinl to all! dramatic 
ag vlna to be Dead far and wide the 
(Clifton : J. BAKER & Soy.) 


A KEY to TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” By 
“ Garry, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York. Revised Edition, 2s. 6d. 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. By Covextrr Parwore. Fifth 
Kaltion, port és. ; Roxburghe, 7, 


MARY TUDOR: an Historical Drama. In Two Parts, By 
the late Sir AUBREY DE VERE. New Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


or Sir de Vere’s on Tudor ha 
Aubrey Mary ve been 


“The twi 
most delightfal — in 


FLOORS. iby E. of What Shall Crown éve. with 
WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or, Hundred Plays from 

Scene-Painting, &e. By M. E. Jasizs. Tad 
‘ALICE in WONDERLAND and other Fairy 


ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES and TALES for CHILDREN, 


ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of the PAST. Selected 
and by 8. WappINcToN. Fep 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
matics poetry, end inate collection of the best ia the 

may be tairly exhaustive. "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


UNIFORM WITII TIE ALDINE EDITION OF TIIE BRITISH POETS. 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by S. W. 


Sincer. With a hn — Poet, by W. WaTxiss Liorp. Fep. 8vo. 10 vols. each 
6d. ; or in half-mo 


“A ble edition of the poet. The print, like that of the 
consideri: which produced, is the cheapest ever publi 

stever Malt Gazette. 


ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH POETS. Printed on 
toned paper, fep. 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, each 5s., except Collins, 3s, 6d. 


*<* A CHEAP REPRINT of the SERIES, neat cloth, Is. 6d. per volume, or the 52 
vols. bound in half-morocco, £9 9s. — 


Akenside—Beattie_Burns, 3 vols.—Butler—Chaucer, 6 vols. 2 vols. 
Collins—Cowper, 3 _vols.—Dryden, 5 vo!s.—Faleoner—Goldsmith White 
Milvon, 3 vols, Parnell pe. 3 vols.—Prior, 2 vols.—_Shakespeare’ 

5 vols._Surrey—Swift, 3 vols.—Thomson, 2 vols.—-W yatt— Young, 2 vols, 


The FOLLOWING VOLUMES form a NEW SERIES, in course of publication, each 5s. 


William Blake—Rogers—Chatterton, 2 vols Raleigh and Wotton, with Selections 
other Court 
Henry Vaughan—Coleridge press, 


and Notes, by ) Courts, M.A., LL.M., Barrister-at-Law. 
Extra cloth, gilt top, 7s. 
: DgicnTox, Bev, & Co.) 


LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of Verse. By A. A. Procror. 


With Introduction by CHARLES DickKENS. and a Portrait of the Aathoress. New 


Edition, 1 crown with 20 Full-page page Lilustrations by Tenniel, 
PARABLES from NATURE. By t the late Mrs. A. Garry. 
With Notes on the Natural History, and numerous Full-page Illustrations by Holman 


Hunt, Burne Jones, Tenniel, nt other ‘Eminent Artists. Complete Edition, with 
Additional Parables and Notes, and a Short Memoir, by J. H. Ewrsa. Fep, dto. dto. ‘2ls. 


MES. EWING’S POPULAR STORIES. 


Illustrated by Mrs. Allingliam, G. Cruikshank, and others. 


en as en, Be Bons writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and common 
— Saturday 
Uniform Edition, small ov with Pictorial Desiros on the Covers, mostly by T. Pym, 


WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys, Second Edition. 

A FLAT IROS | for a FARTHING ; or, Some Passages in the 
CHEAP EDITION, with all the Illustrations, fep. 4to. 1s, 

SIX to SIXTEEN: 2 Story for Girls, Sixth Edition. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES, Third Edition, 


JAN of the WINDMILL. Third Edition. 
CHEAP EDITION, fep. 4to. with all the Illustrations, 1s, 


A GREAT EMERGENCY; and other Tales. 


fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. per 


Uniform Edition, volume. 
MRS. GATTY’S S WORKS. —PARABLES from NATURE. 


2 vols. with Portrait. WORLDS NOT REALIZED and PROVERBS ILLUs- 


HOW to DECORATE our CEILINGS, WALLS, and 


They 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS: True Stories about 
By with 8 Full-page Engravings, prettily 


Phiede two volumes form the most co! of Anderten' ‘Tales. 
wish upwards of 300 Tilustrations, ly 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. Uniform 


written since Shakespeare's time." POOR JACK. 

SONNETS ING WR TER PIRATE AND THREE CUTTERS. SETTLERS IN 

its value is enhanced by the interesting ‘THE BOY'S 5 LOOKER, Dang a Small Edition of the above 
LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, -COVENT GARDEN. - 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical. Edited by P. G. Hamerton, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1885. 


THE PORTFOLIO will contain, as hitherto, THREE 


COPPERPLATES each month, as well as many minor 


Illustrations. The Engravings will be of an unusually varied character, including examples in Line, 


Etching, and Mezzotint. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SHRIMP GIRL. By Hocarrn. Etched by C. WALTNER, 
OF J. C. HOOK, R.A, By J. E, Mruvats, R.A, 
IN ROUEN. Etching by M. LALANNE. 
LINE ENGRAVING. By Lump Socks, RA. 
SALISBURY CATHEDRA By ConsTaBLe, Engraved in Line by E. P. 


BRANDARD, 
BLIGH = SHEERNESS. By Turner. In Mezzotint by A. Bruyrr 


DEsBA’ 
THE FARMER'S STABLE. By Mortaxp. Etched by C.0. Murray. 
THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. By Sir Josava Reyxowps.. In Mezzotint, 

THE BAGPIPER. By Sir D. Etched by Mr. 

LANDSCAPE, Original Etching by F. SLocomBe. 

HIGH TIDE IN THE Etched by A. Masse 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

YORCH UF 8S. MARY TOXFORD, By J. PENNELL. 

PAUL'S WHARF. By J. PE» 

ens ee OF THE BLACK PRINCE, AT CANTERBURY. By H. 


ARTICLES. 
~~ A series of 
FTIE. Articles, with many Illus- 


om GREEK DRAMA IN ITS RELATION TO THE OTHER ARTS. By 
W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


HANS MAKART. By Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
THR CHURCH OF 8S, MARIA DEL POPOLO IN ROME. By J. Heyny 
MIDDLETON. 


MODERN DRESS IN ITS RELATION TO ART. By WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
SOME WORKS OF TURNER. By Coswo MonxHovuss, 

OLD ENGLISH FRUIT TRENCHERS. By Professor A. H. Cavrcn, 
CANTERBURY. By Miss Canrwaicar. 

GREEK PORTRAIT SCULPTURE. By Dr. WaLpsTEIN. 

SOME REMAINS OF OLD LONDON. By Professor J. W. Hates. 


*,° 4 LARGE PAPER EDITION, with Two eae of each Plate (one being an Artist's Proof), price £10 per Annum. 
This Edition is limited to Fifty Copies, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1884. 


150 minor Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 35s. ; half-morocco, 42s. 


Containing 36. -Copperplates, and about 


“ It is still to The Portfolio that we iook for the more characteristic exercise of the art of etching.” —Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just published. 
PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES; 


with especial Reference to ae in its Architecture and Topography. By 
P.G. HamertTox. With 1 i and Vignettes. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 21s. ; large-paper vellum, 4s. 


“ Hamerton writes Pests 90 tf toved and There is not a dull or 
The illustrations ase chundant, all of the best. 
Jast published, 


STRATFORD on AVON, from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of By Stoney L. Lex. With 14 Copper 
Pilates and 30 Vignettes by E. Hull. Cloth, gilt edges, 21s.; large paper 
copies, vellum, £4 4s. 

“Containing good sketches of urban ont suburban period. The illustra- 


tions are firmly drawn, clear, and good. On the whole 
“ Thoroughly good in every way, tnd well worthy the attention of any who are jouking 
out fora val and gitt-book.”"— Guardiaa. 


Just published. 
SOME ACCOUNT of AMYOT BROUGH, 


Captain in His Majesty's 20th Regiment ot Foot, who fought (but with no 
great glory) under H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland in the Low Countries, 
and had the honour to be wounded in the left shoulder, under the eyes of 
General Wolfe, at the taking of Quebec, By E. VincENT BuiToy. 2 vols. 


price 12s. 
English historical novel." —Academy. 


Just published. 


THE CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a 


By Professor A. J.Cuurcn, With Coloured Illus- 


itsel added interest in the that it brings before the 


certaidly le very very interesting and well got ups 


By the same Author. 
ROMAN LIFE .IN THE DAYS OF)| THE STORY OF.THE PERSIAN WAR. 
STORIES FROM HOMER. Yrom 
STORIES FROM VIRGIL. Tags TORY OF THE Hast DAYS OF 
STORIES FROM THE G TRAGES . 
DIAN A TRAVELLER'S TRUB TALE FROM: 


LUCIAN. 


‘A CITY VIOLET. ‘By Me E. WINCHESTER, 
of child is quiet humour as 


NEST OF . SPARROWS, $e. A WAYSIDE sNOWDROP 3s. 64. 
Cape THE SUIELD. 5s. CHIRPs FOR E CHICKS. 2s. 6a, 


‘TTELEN’S DIARY. 5s. 


‘SHE CABIN ON TUE BEACH. 5s, 


Just published. 
FLATLAND: a Romance of Many Dimen- 


“ Not only likely to create a sation In the thinking world, but also to find an 


place among the great history.” *—Literary World. 
watpestive Tittle ook will be eagerly welcomed by the seckers of the fourth dimen- 
tion. also be read with as by those whe do not ap- 
its scien po re nonsense y those whoure not searc in, 
of the author out witu wonderful 
Just published, 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from 


venom. By the Author of “ Belt and Spur.” With Coloured Iilustrations, 


“The volume ofl one to be 
delightiul to ais ory of the 
very charming volume." —Sutyrduy 


or eg and for its information.” —Scotsman, 
masters." —Journul of Education. 


By the same Author. ; 
BELT AND SPUR. 5s. ! THE CITY IN THE SEA. 5s, 


Just published, 


AMONG the STARS ; or, Wonderful Things 


Astronomy for By A. GIBERNE. 


“ This is ital gift-book.""— Churchman. 


By the same Author. 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS. $e. | THE WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. Se, 


Just published, 


IN the EAST OOUNTRY, By Mrs. 


With Illustrations, 5s. 


By the same Author, 


CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s. 
MEMORIES OF TROUBLOUS TIMES. be BENVENUTA. 5s. 
THE ROCHEMONTS. .. DOROTHY'S DAUGHTERS. 4s. 
LADY ALICE. 5s. JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. Se. JOANNA'S INHERITANCE. 5s. 
A LILY AMONG THORNS. 5s. NOWADAYS. 6s. 

EIGHTS AND VALLEYS. i MRS. MAINWARING'S JO’ 

BROTHERS AND'S 

EDWARD'S WIFE. 5s. 
VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s. 
MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 


published. 


CMRISTABEL, KINGSCOTE. 5s..: - 
THE OLD GATEWAY. 5s. 
IN DAYS. 5s. 


ENGLAND'S TRAINING a 


Sketch. By the Author of “ Essays on the Church” &. Price 3s. 6d, 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO. 46, 47, axp 48 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


(Late of 54 FLEET STREET.) LS. 
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NEW BOOK BY LADY BRASSEY. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE “ROARING FORTIES”: 


Or Fourteen Thousand Miles in the “Sunbeam” in 1883. 
By Lady BRASSEY, 


Author of “A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam’” &c. 
With 292 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, engraved on Wood b = yew dy and J. D. Cooper, and 9 Maps and Charts drawn and 
engraved by 
EDITION DE LUXE, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. printed on large paper, the Illustrations being printed on India and mounted, price 
THREE GUINEAS AND A HALE (only 250 copies printed). ; ae 
LIBRARY EDITION, containing the whole of the Illustrations, Maps, &c. that appear in the Edition de Luxe. 1 vol. 8vo. price ONE 


NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHILDREN, WITH COLOURED PICTURES. 


The PRINCESS NOBODY: a Tale of Fairyland. By Anprew Lane; 


After the Drawings by Richard Doyle, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. Post 4to. price 5s. boards. 
“ Mr, Lang’s ‘The Princess Nobody’ is a charming child’s book, and such books are very scarce indeed......... As for Richard Doyle’s pictures, there is 
no need to praise them. Fairyland has had no more delightfully quaint and fanciful illustrator.” —Zdlustrated ae and Dramatic News. 


NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. The MARITIME ¥ 
MUCH DARKERDAYS. By A. Huce Loyeway By the Author of “ ALPS 


Author of “Scrawled Black” &. Fep. 8vo. price 1s. sewed. Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo. 21s. 


"NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA” 


The BLACK POODLE, and other Tales.) ABOVE the SNOW LINE: Mountaineering 


XSTEY, « Vice Versa. Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier 
Wich 7 Sketches between 1870 and 1880, By Devr, Vice-Presideut of the 


Alpine Club. With Two Engravings by Edward Whymper and an Lil 


by Percy M. id. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
CUSTOM and MYTH : Studies of Early Usage rucented In producing one 
and Belief. By ANDREW LANG, M.A. late Fellow of Merton Co: in Alpine literature.”— Morning Post. 
8yo. with 15 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Lang uandles these abstrase subjects with a lightness and gracefulness of A HIS TORY f TAXATION d TAXES 

touch which makes harm hose who 12) an 

d philology.” in England, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By STEPHEN 
Pall Mali Gazette. DowBLL, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 4 vols. Svo. £2 8s. 


NOTICE—In the JANUARY NUMBER of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE will 
be commenced a New Novel by WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Princess of 
Thule” dc. entitled “ WHITE HEATHER.” 


STANDARD BOOKS helena THE LIBRARY. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. By JOHN STUART MILL. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 4 vols. 8vo. 1700-1784, £3 12s, | — boy 
The HISTOR OFEAN £0 RALS | | A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 
HISTORY of the RISE and INF LUENCE LIBRARY EDITION, 
BY THE REV W. J CQNYBEARE 
PIN i - N. 
LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRE-| 11. LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
Copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, Coins, Maps, &c. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. (all, the ‘Original Ilustrations, Maps, Land- 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall INTEKMEDIATE EDITION. With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
STUDENTS BDITION, Revise and Condensed. With 46 Illustrations and 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
Sean The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGH- EUROPE. With 65 Maps. 2 vols, 8vo, dis. 6d. 
GESTURE. 5 vole. Ove, 10s, Edited by T. C. SANDARS. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession Introduction, Translation, 
of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1042. Cabinet Edition, 
thoroughly revised. 10 vols. crowa 8vo. price 6s. each. By P. M. ROGET. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged 50 as to factiitate the Baocomten of Ideas 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND _ snd assist in Literary © 


Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and oy @ full Indes ty the 
6d. 


ont pneu, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown Author's Son, Joun Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo, 10s. 
By KEITH JOHNSTON. 
Edited by ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
BACON’S ESSAYS; with Annotations. By A 1 of GEOGRA- 


Bicuarp Wuatacy, D.D., sometime Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 108, 6d. World, Medium 8vo. 42s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Dobemester Row. 
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